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PART I 
I 
() day Massival, the musician, the famous 


composer of Rebecca, and generally spoken 

of, for the past fifteen years, as “the young 
and illustrious master,” said to his friend, André 
Mariolle: 

“Why have you never managed an introduction 
to Mme. Michéle de Burne? I assure you she’s one 
of the most interesting woman in the new Paris.” 

_ “Because I don’t in the least feel that I was 
_ brought into the world for that sort of society.” 
“My dear fellow, you are wrong. Her drawing- 
room is original, very modern, very lively, and really 
artistic. The music is excellent there, the conversa- 
tion is as good as in the best gossip-shops of the last 
century. You would be truly appreciated, firstly 
because you play the violin to perfection, secondly 
because you are constantly being spoken of in her 
house in high terms, and lastly because you have the 
reputation of being neither commonplace nor lavish 
of visits.” 

“Why, I’m not particularly interested,” replied 
Mariolle, who, flattered but still obstinate, and 
_ thinking that these pressing overtures were not un- 
known to the lady herself, succeeded in mingling a 
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measure of artificial contempt with the real consent 
which Massival had actually won from him already. 

“Would you like me to introduce you to her one 
of these days?”’ persisted Massival. “You know her 
already through all of us who are intimate with her, 
we speak of her so often. She’s a woman of twenty- 
eight; very good-looking and with any amount of 
brains; she refuses to marry again, because her first 
marriage was a very unhappy one. She has made 
her home into a meeting-place for pleasant fellows. 
You will not find there too many club-men or men 
of the world. In fact, there are just exactly the 
right people in the right place. She will be delighted 
to have me bring you.” . 

“Very well, then! One of these days,” replied 
Mariolle, vanquished. 

Early in the following week the musician called 
on him and asked: 

““Are you free to-morrow?” 

Why ses ves. 

“Good. I’m taking you to dine at Mme. de 
Burne’s. She told me to invite you. And here’s a | 
note from her, too.” 

“Right you are!” replied Mariolle, after a few 
more seconds’ reflection for form’s sake. 

André Mariolle was about thirty-seven years old, 
a bachelor with no profession, rich enough to live as 
he liked, travel, and even provide himself with a nice 
little collection of modern pictures and antiques. 
He passed for a wit, a little fantastic, a little wild, a. 
little capricious, a little disdainful, posing as a soli- 
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‘tary rather out of pride than timidity. Greatly 
gifted, with a really delicate and subtle mind, but 
indolent, apt to be interested in everything and to 
- have too many irons in the fire, he had been content 
to enjoy the game of life as a spectator, or rather as 
a connoisseur. Had he been poor, he would doubt- 
less have become a remarkable or famous man; but, 
born heir to wealth, he was always blaming himself 
for never having made anything of his life. He had, 
it was true, made various efforts, all too tentative, 
in the domain of the arts; one in literature, by 
publishing a pleasant book of travel, lively and well 
written; one in music, by playing the violin, an ac- 
_complishment by which he had made his name re- 
-nowned even among the professional executants; 
and, finally, one in sculpture, the art in which natu- 
_ ral skill, the gift of sketching rough and facile like- 
nesses, replaces, in the eyes of the ignorant, real 
knowledge and hard work. His earthenware stat- 
uette ‘Tunisian Masseur” had even obtained some 
measure of success in the Salon the previous year. 
~ A notable horseman, he was also, it was said, an 
excellent fencer, though he never fought in public, 
possibly in obedience to the same feeling of uneasi- 
ness that made him shun those fashionable circles 
_ where serious rivals were to be apprehended. 

But his friends appreciated him and were unani- 
mous in his praise, perhaps because he gave them 
little cause for suspicion or offence. Everywhere he 
was known for a dependable, sincere man, pleasant- 
mannered and of an attractive personality. 
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Abe the average height, he wore a black beard 
cut short on the cheeks and trimmed to a sharp 
point at the chin. His hair was beginning to turn 
grey, but was delightfully curly; and his eyes, 
brown, bright, lively, distrustful, and rather cruel, 
looked out of his face with a direct gaze. 

It was mainly from the ranks of the artists that 
he chose his friends, Gaston de Larmarthe, the 
novelist, Massival, the musician, and Jobin, Rivollet, 
and de Maudol, the painters; they all seemed to 
prize highly his brains, his friendship, his wit, and 
‘even his criticisms, although at bottom, with the 
vanity inseparable from well-won success, they re- 
garded him as a very pleasant, highly intelligent 
failure. 

His air of lofty reserve seemed to say: “I am 
nothing because I did not want to be anything.” | 
He lived, therefore, in a narrow circle, disdaining 
the elegant gallantry of the fashionable drawing- 
rooms in which others would have sparkled more 
brightly than himself, thrusting him down amid the 
throng of men who tried to shine in society. He was 
only willing to go to those houses in which he was 
sure of finding appreciation for his solid, half-con- 
cealed qualities; and, if he consented so speedily to 
let himself be taken to Mme. Michéle de Burne’s © 
home, it was because his best friends, those who 
proclaimed his hidden merits far and wide, were the 
young woman’s intimates. 

She lived in a charming flat on the mezzanine 
floor of a house in the Rue du pha behind 
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Saint Augustin’s church. Two rooms looked over 
the street: the dining-room and the drawing-room 
im which all guests were received on arrival; two 
others overlooked a beautiful garden the use of which 
was enjoyed by the landlord of the house. The first 
of these was another drawing-room, very large, 
greater in length than in width, with three windows 
opening on the trees, whose foliage brushed against 
the shutters. It was adorned with exceptionally 
rare and austere furniture and ornaments, in pure 
_ and sober taste, and of great value. The chairs, the 

tables, the dainty cupboards and what-nots, the fans 
and the porcelain figures in glass cases, the vases, 
the statuettes, the huge clock-dial in the centre of a 
panel, every decorative detail, in fact, of this very 
feminine room attracted or retained the eye through 
its shape, its period, or its elegance. In order to 
create for herself this interior, of which she was 
almost as proud as of herself, she had drawn on the 
knowledge, the friendship, the kindness, and the 
_ ferreting instinct, as it were, of all the artists of her 
acquaintance. She was rich and paid well, and so 
they had found for her only such pieces as were 
animated by a touch of originality midistinguishable 
by the vulgar collector. And thanks to them she 
had made her home famous, hard of entry, imagining 
that therein her visitors took more delight and were 
the more eager to seek her company than in the 
commonplace apartments of other society ladies. 

It was even a favourite theory of hers to claim 
that the shade of the tapestries and hangings, the 
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hospitality of the chairs, the rightness of proportion 
and the grace of arrangement soothed, captivated, 
and acclimatised the eyes as much as the sweetest 
smiles. Rooms, sympathetic or antipathetic, she 
would say, rich or poor, attract, retain, or repulse 
visitors, just as do the people who mhabit them. 
They enliven or deaden the heart, warm or freeze 
the mind, cause speech or silence, melancholy or 
gaiety, and give each visitor a mysterious desire to 
remain or depart. 

Approximately in the centre of this rather dark 
apartment, a large grand piano, between two pots of 
flowering shrubs, held as by right the place of honour. 
Farther on, a high double door communicated with 
the bedroom, which in turn opened into the dressing- 
room, also very large and elegant, furnished with 
Persian hangings like a morning-room, where Mme. 
de Burne was accustomed to sit when alone. 

Married to a mannerly good-for-nothing, one of 
those domestic tyrants before whom everyone must 
yield and bow, she had at first been very unhappy. 
For five years she had been forced to submit to the 
insistence, the harshness, the jealousy, and even the 
violence of this intolerable despot, and terrified, be- 
wildered with surprise, she had remained passive in 
the face of this revelation of conjugal life, crushed 
under the despotic, torturing will of the brutal male 
whose prey she had become. 

He died one evening, on his way home, of the 
rupture of an aneurism, and when she saw her hus- 
band’s body brought in, wrapped in a rug, she stared 
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at it, unable to believe in the reality of her deliver- 
ance, with a profound feeling of repressed joy and a 
terrible dread of allowing it to be seen. 

She was of an independent, gay, even exuberant 
disposition, pliant and seductive, given to flashes of 
that audacious wit sown, Heaven knows how, in the 
minds of some small girls who have been born and 
bred in Paris, and seem to have inhaled from infancy 
the hot, spicy air of the boulevards, mingled as it is, 
every evening, with the gusts of applause or disap- 
proval coming through open theatre doors from the 
audience inside. She had nevertheless retained from 
her five years of slavery a strange measure of timid- 
ity side by side with her natural audacity, a terrible 
fear of saying or doing too much, and an ardent 
longing for emancipation and a firm resolve never to 
compromise her liberty again. 

Her husband, a man of the world, had educated 
her as a hostess, a dumb slave, elegant, polite, and 
exquisitely dressed. Among this despot’s friends 
were many artists, whom she had welcomed with 
curiosity and listened to with pleasure, never daring 
to let them see how well she understood and appre- 
ciated them. 

Her mourning over, she invited some of them to 
dinner one evening. Two excused themselves; three 
accepted, and were surprised to find a young woman 
of frank disposition and charming manners, who set 
them at their ease and gracefully thanked them for 


the pleasure they had given her in coming to her 


house in the old days. 
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Thus, little by little, from among old acquaint- 
ances who had ignored or misunderstood her, she 
made a choice according to her own tastes, and, in 
the réle of a widow, a woman who was free but still 
was anxious to retain her good name, she entertained 
every sought-after man in Paris whom she could get 
to come to her house, together with a mere sprin- 
kling of women. 

The first to be admitted became her intimates, 
formed a foundation, and attracted others, giving 
to the house the air of a little court to which every 
regular attendant brought either intrinsic worth or 
a famous name, for a certain number of well-chosen 
titles mingled with the ruck of intelligent com- 
moners. 

Her father, M. de Pradon, who occupied the flat 
above, acted as her chaperon and the guardian of 
her respectability. A whilom lady-killer, very well 
dressed, witty, attentive to his daughter, whom he 
treated rather as a wife than as his child, he presided 
over the Thursday dinners, which were soon known 
and talked of all over Paris, and eagerly sought after. 
Requests for introductions and invitations flowed in, 
were discussed, and were frequently rejected after a 
sort of vote of the innermost circle. Witty sayings 
were originated in this circle and ran round the town. 
The first appearances of artists, actors, and young 
poets took place at her house, and became a sort of 
baptism of fame. Hairy geniuses brought by Gaston 
de Lamarthe took the places, beside the piano, of 
Hungarian violinists introduced by Massival; and 
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exotic dancers displayed their frantic poses before 
appearing to the public at the Eden or the Folies- 
Bergére. 

Mme. de Burne, jealously guarded by her friends, 
and retaining a frightful memory of her entrance 
into society under her husband’s authority, was also 
wise enough by nature not to make her circle of 
acquaintances too wide. Satisfied, yet afraid at the 
same time of what might be said and thought of her, 
she abandoned herself to her slightly Bohemian 
tastes with the prudence and restraint of utter re- 
spectability. She was exceedingly jealous of her 
own fair fame, dreaded any sign of rashness, re- 
mained correct in her fantasies and moderate in her 
audacities, and took care that none might suspect 
her of any love affair, flirtation, or intrigue what- 
ever. 

All had tried to seduce her; none, it was said, had 
- succeeded. They confessed this to one another with 
surprise, for men seldom admit, and perhaps rightly, 
that an independent woman may be virtuous. A 
legend grew up about her. It was said that at the 
very beginning of her married life her husband had 
behaved with such revolting brutality and had made 
such outrageous demands that she had been cured 
for ever of the love of men. The men of the inner- 
most circle often discussed her case. They invari- 
ably arrived at the conclusion that a young girl, 
nurtured in the dream of future affection and in the 
expectation of a thrilling mystery, vaguely thought 
of as obscene and agreeably unchaste, but momen- 
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tous, was bound to be utterly crushed when the 
revelation of the duties of married life was made to 
her by a coarse bully. 

That fashionable vohihehnlee Georges de Maltry 
would snigger softly and add: “Her hour will come. 
It always does, for such women. The later it comes, 
the louder it will chime. Our friend, with her artistic 
tastes, will sooner or later fall in love with a singer 
or a pianist.” 

Gaston de Lamarthe thought differeauee In his 
position as a novelist, observer and psychologist, 
devoted to the study of society people, of whom he > 
painted ironical yet faithful likenesses, he claimed to. 
know and analyse women with infallible and unique 
understanding. He classed Mme. de Burne among 
the group of independent eccentric women of the 
time, of which he had drawn a typical specimen in 
his interesting novel “One of Them.” He had been 
the first to describe this new class of women, with . 
their attacks of half-repressed hysterics, their hosts 
of contradictory whims that never reach the status 
of desires, their complete disillusionment combined 
with utter inexperience, thanks to the circumstances 
about them, the epoch they live in, the present time, 
and the modern novel: with no ardour or enthu- 
siasms for anything, they seem to combine the ca- 
prices of spoilt children with the aridity of aged 
cynics. 

He had failed, like the rest, in his attempts at 
seduction. 

For all the members of the group had in turn 
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- fallen in love with Mme. de Burne, and, after the 


crisis, still persisted in varying states of affection and 
emotion. Gradually they had formed a sort of little 
church. She was its madonna, of whom they were 
continually talking, held under her spell, even when 
she was far away. They worshipped her, extolled 
her, criticised her, and depreciated her, according to 
the day, their spite, their irritation, or the prefer- 
ences she had shown. They were perpetually jeal- 
ous of each other, spied on one another a little, but, 
above all, kept a serried rank about her against the 
approach of a formidable competitor. There were 
seven of these devotees: Massival, Gaston de La- 
marthe, big Fresnel, and the young, fashionable 
philosopher M. Georges de Maltry, famous for his 
paradoxes, for his elaborate and eloquent erudition, 
always desperately up to date and incomprehensible 
even to the most devoted of his feminine admirers, 
and for his clothes also, which were no less exquisite 
than his theories. To these choice names she had 
added a few plain men of fashion and reputed wit, 
the Comte de Marantin, the Baron de Gravil, and 
_ two or three others. 

The two most privileged members of all this 
favoured company appeared to be Massival and 
Lamarthe, who seemed to possess the gift of always 
entertaining their lady, amusing her by their artistic 
irresponsibility, their chaff, and their skilful derision 
of everyone, even just a little of herself, when she 
would permit it. But her caution, natural or as- 
sumed, in never showing prolonged or marked predi- 
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lection for any one of her admirers, the merry, free 
and easy manner of her coquetry, and the really 
equable division of her favours sustained in them 
all a state of friendliness, spiced with hostility and 
an intellectual alertness that made them amusing. 

Occasionally one of them, by way of irritating the 
others, would introduce a friend. But, as the friend 
was never a very eminent or interesting man, the 
others, leagued against him, lost no time in excluding 
him. 

It was thus that Massival brought his friend André 
Mariolle to the house. 

A black-coated servant announced their names 
across the room: 

“Monsieur Massival! 

“Monsieur Mariolle!”’ 

Under a great pleated cloud of pink silk, an im- 
mense screen that cast on to a square table of antique 
marble the dazzling light from a lamp borne on a 
lofty column of gilded bronze, the heads of a woman 
and three men were leaning over an album which 
Lamarthe had just brought with him. Standing in 
the middle of the group, the novelist was turning the 
pages and giving explanations. 

One of the heads turned round, and Mariolle, 
coming forward, saw a bright, fair, rather rosy face, 
at the temples of which rebellious wisps of hair 
seemed to him like the little flames of a wood fire. 
The delicate, turned-up nose gave a smiling look to 
this face; the mouth, clearly defined by the clean- 
cut lips, the deep dimples in the cheeks, and the 
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rather prominent cleft chin gave it a mocking look, 
while the eyes, in strange contrast, veiled it with 
melancholy. They were blue, a faded blue, as though 


__-they had been much washed, chafed and worn, and 


the pupils gleamed black in the centre, round 
and dilated. These strangely shining eyes hinted 
at morphine dreams, or perhaps they only suggested 
belladonna used for this frivolous purpose. 

Mme. de Burne, standing, offered her hand, wel- 
comed them, and thanked them for coming. 

“Long ago I asked our friend to bring you to see 
me,” she said to Mariolle, “but I always have to 
repeat such requests several times before they are 
granted.” 

She was tall, elegant, and rather slow in her move- 


~ ments; her dress, cut soberly high, barely revealed 


the top of her shoulders; they had the exquisite 
_ white skin that goes with auburn hair, incomparably 
lovely in the Iamplight. Her hair, however, was not 
red, but the indefinable colour to which some fallen 
leaves are burned by autumn. 

- Then she introduced M. Mariolle to her father, 


_ who bowed and gave his hand. 


The men, in three groups, were talking together 
familiarly, seeming quite at home, in a sort of much 
_ frequented club to which the presence of a woman 
Ient an atmosphere of gallantry. 

Fat Fresnel was chatting with the Comte de Ma- 
-rantin. Fresnel’s constant assiduity in the house 
_and the predilection shown him by Mme. de Burne 
often shocked and annoyed her friends. Still young, 
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but with the corporation of an alderman, puffy and 
blowing, almost beardless, his head covered with a 
shapeless cloud of fair, downy hair, vulgar and bor- 
ing, assuredly he had in the young woman’s eyes 
one solitary, but essential, merit, that of loving her 
blindly, more and better than anyone else in the 
world. He had been baptised “the seal.” A married 
man, he had never spoken of bringing his wife to the 
house, and she was said to be extremely jealous, in 
the background. Lamarthe and Massival were par- 
ticularly annoyed at their lady’s obvious sympathy 
for this gas-bag, and, when they were unable to re- 
strain themselves from blaming her execrable, selfish, 
vulgar taste, she would reply with a smile: 

“T Jove him as if he were a nice faithful doggie.” 

Georges de Maltry was talking to Gaston de La- 

‘marthe about the most recent discovery, still un- 
proved, of the microbiologists. 

M. de Maltry .was developing his thesis with 
innumerable subtle observations, and Lamarthe the 
novelist was accepting it all enthusiastically, with 
the facility with which literary men unreservedly 
welcome everything that seems original and new. 

The society philosopher, flaxen-haired, thin, and 
tall, was corseted in a coat cut very tight over the 
hips. His slender face, pale under the flat fair hair 
plastered down over it, emerged from the white col- 
lar above his coat. < 

As for Lamarthe, Gaston de Lamarthe (the par- 
ticle ‘de’ had infected him with some pretensions 
to birth and breeding) was before all thmgs a man 
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of letters, a pitiless and terrible man of letters. 
Armed with an eye that gathered in scenes, attitudes 
and gestures with the rapidity and accuracy of a 
_ camera, and with a natural feeling, as sensitive as a 
foxhound’s nose, for the romantic, he accumulated 
stores of useful observation from morning till night. 
Thanks to these two very simple senses, a sharp eye 
for things and an instinctive feeling for what lay 
- beneath them, he gave to his books, which bore none 
of the signs of the usual purposes of psychological 
writers, but were like slices of human life carved 
from reality, the colour, the tone, the aspect, and 
the movement of life itself. 

The appearance of each of his novels was a signal 
_ for flutterings of alarm, suspicion, merriment, and 


anger in the dovecotes of society, for everyone 


always claimed to recognise real characters barely 
concealed by a torn mask, and the novelist’s passage 
through a drawing-room was marked by a trail of 
anxiety and uneasiness. He had also published a 
volume of intimate recollections, m which many men 
and women of his acquaintance had been portrayed, 
- not with definitely malevolent intentions, but with 
such minuteness and severity that they had felt 
deeply wounded. Someone had nicknamed him 
“the terror of his friends.” 

An enigmatic personality, with a heart fast shut, 
he was supposed to have been, at some time, vio- 
Iently in love with a woman who caused him great 
suffering, and to have avenged himself in consequence 

upon the rest of womankind. 
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Massival and he got on very well together, al- 
though the musician was a man of very different 
temper, more open and expansive, possibly less 
wretched, but more visibly sensitive. After two 
great successes, a piece played in Brussels and 
promptly brought to Paris, where it was acclaimed 
at the Opéra Comique, and a second work accepted 
and at once produced at the Grand-Opéra, and 
welcomed as the first-fruits of a genius, he had come 
upon that curious atrophy which seems to attack the 
majority of contemporary artists like an untimely 
fit of paralysis. They do not grow old amid fame 
and success as their fathers did, but seem threatened 
with impotence, in the prime of life. Lamarthe was 
in the habit of saying: 

“There are only abortions of great men in France 
to-day.” 

Massival at this time seemed to be very deeply in 
love with Mme. de Burne, and it was being talked 
about by the group: consequently all eyes were 
turned on him when he kissed her hand with an air 
of adoration. 

“Are we late?” he asked. 

“No,” she replied, “I am still expecting the 
Baron de Gravil and the Marquise de Bratiane.”’ 

“Ah! The Marquise! What good fortune! So 
we shall have some music this evening.” 

“T hope so.” 

The two belated guests came in. The Marquise 
was a woman who was perhaps a trifle too short, 
seeing that she was fairly well-covered; of Italian 
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origin, lively, with black eyes, black eyelashes, black 
eyebrows, and black hair too, so thick and exuberant 
that it engulfed her forehead and threatened her 


__-eyes; she was admitted to possess the most remark- 


able voice of any society woman. 

The baron, a correct man with a hollow chest and 
a large head, was never really complete without his 
violoncello in his hands. A passionate melomaniac, 
he went only to those houses where music was held 
in honour. 

Dinner was announced, and Mme. de Burne, tak- 
- ing André Mariolle’s arm, Jet her guests pass in ahead. 
Then, as the two of them were the last to be left in 
the drawing-room, just as they were going out she 
cast a swift, sideways glance at him from her pale, 


x black-pupilled eyes. In it he fancied he felt a more 
complex femininity of thought and a more searching 


interest than charming ladies usually trouble to feel 
when receiving any gentleman at their table for the 
first time. 

The meal was somewhat melancholy and monoto- 
nous. Lamarthe, whose nerves were on edge, seemed 
hostile to everyone, not openly hostile, for he was 
careful to appear well-bred, but armed with that 
- almost imperceptible ill humour that freezes the flow 

of talk. Massival, meditative and preoccupied, from 
time to time cast stealthy glances at his hostess, who 
appeared to be in quite a different place from her 
~ own home. Inattentive, answering with a smile, 
and then suddenly recomposing her features to ri- 
gidity, she must have been thinking of some matter 
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which did not greatly preoccupy her but was of 
considerably more interest to her, that evening, than 
her friends. She did, however, take the necessary 
trouble, which was Gonsiderainlel to entertain the > 
Marquise and Mariolle; but she did so only out of a 
sense of duty and custom, and her thoughts were 
obviously far from her home and the occasion. 
Fresnel and M. de Maltry were having a dispute 
about modern poetry, a subject upon which Fresnel 
held the current opinions of the club-man, while M. 
de Maltry possessedg a feelin, impenetrable to the 
common herd, for the most elaborate and exquisite 
verse. ~~ oo” 

Several times during dinner, Mariolle had again 
met the young woman’s searching eyes, but her gaze 
had been more vague, less fixed, less inquiring. The 
Marquise de Bratiane, the Comte de Marantin, and 
Baron de Gravil were the only guests who talked 
steadily and continuously; they chatted of any 
number of things. 

Later in the evening Massival, becoming more 
and more melancholy, sat down at the piano and. 
struck a few notes. Mme. de Burne appeared to 
come to life again, and speedily organised a little 
concert composed of her favourite pieces. 

The marquise was in excellent voice and, stimu-_ 
lated by Massival’s presence, she sang like a true 
artist. The composer accompanied her, with the 
melancholy expression he always assumed when 
playing. His hair, which he wore long, brushed the 
collar of his coat, and mixed with his full, curly, 
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gleaming, beautiful beard. Many women had been 
in love with him, and many, it was said, were still 
pursuing him. Mme. de Burne, sitting near the 


_- piano, listening with all her mind, seemed at the 


same time to be gazing at him and yet not seeing 
him, and Mariolle was a little jealous. His jealousy 
was not specially devoted towards the two before 
him; but the sight of this woman’s eyes fixed on a 
Great Man, humiliated him in his masculine vanity 
by its revelation of the way in which a woman clas- 
sifies men, according to the renown they have won. 
Often before, he had secretly suffered from contact 
with well-known men encountered in the presence of 
those whose favour is, to so many men, the supreme 
reward of success. 

About ten o’clock, the Baronne de Frémines and 


- two Jewesses of the high fimancial circle arrived one 
after the other. They talked of an impending mar- 


riage and a divorce seen to be on the way. 

Mariolle gazed at Mme. de Burne, now seated 
under a pillar that supported a large lamp. 

Her slender, tip-tilted nose, the dimples in her 


cheeks, and the small delicate groove of flesh that 


cleft her chin gave her the gay air of a child, although 
she was nearing her thirtieth year, and in spite of the 
strange, faded-flower-like eyes, animating her face 
with an air of disquieting mystery. Under the flood 
of brilliant light her skin acquired the tone of pale 
velvet, while her hair flashed tawny gleams whenever 
she moved her head. 

She felt the man’s eyes upon her from the other 
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end of the room; she rose quickly and went up to 
him, smiling, like one answering a summons. 

“You must be rather bored, monsieur,” she said. 
“When a man is not acclimatised to a house, he 
always is bored.” 

He protested. | 

She took a chair and sat down beside him. 

And immediately they began to talk. It was 
Instantaneous with both of them, like a flame that 
catches at the first touch of a match. It was as 
though they had communicated their opmions and 
sensations to one another beforehand, and as though 
the same nature, education, likings, and tastes had 
predisposed them towards a mutual understanding 
and predestined them to meet. 

Perhaps this was due in part to the woman’s skill; 
but the pleasure which we all feel in finding someone 
who will listen to us, dive our thoughts, answer 
them, and furnish-further rejomders arising out of 
our own replies, inspired Mariolle with a fine flow of 
ideas. Flattered too by the way in which she had 
received him, and conquered by the provoking grace 
which she displayed for his benefit and by the charm 
in which she well knew how to enfold men, he took 
pains to show her the colour of his mind, rather faint, 
but so personal and exquisite that it always won for 
him a rare and keen quality of sympathy from any 
person who succeeded in knowing him at all well. 

Suddenly she remarked: 

“You really are a very pleasant person to talk to, 
monsieur. But of that I had been already warned.” 
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He felt himself blush and replied boldly: 

“And I had been told, madame, that you 
WETe rey... 

“Shall we say a flirt?” she interrupted. “So I am, 
with people I like. Everybody knows it, and I do 
not try to evade their knowledge, but you will see 
that my coquetry is quite impartial, and permits me 
to keep . . . or take back my friends without ever 
losing them, and to retain them all around me.” 

She spoke with a subtle intonation that seemed to 
mean: 

“Be calm, and not too conceited; do not deceive 
yourself, for you will get no more than the rest.” 

“That is what I call warning one’s friends of all 
local dangers,” he replied. “Thank you, madame; 
I like that way of treating people.” 

She had given him an opening for talking about 
her, and he used it. First he paid her compliments, 
and found that she liked them; then he aroused her 
feminine curiosity by telling her how she was spoken 
of in the different circles he frequented. A little 
uneasy, she could not conceal her anxiety to know 
this, although she affected a lofty indifference to 
others’ opinions of her life and tastes. 

He painted a flattering portrait of an independent, 
intelligent, superior, and attractive woman, who had 
surrounded herself with eminent men, yet remained 
an accomplished woman of the world. 

_ She protested with smiles, and with little “noes” 
of pleased egoism, taking a great interest in all the 
details which he gave, and constantly asking for 
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more, in a playful way, questioning him keenly, with 
a sensual appetite for flattery. 

“At bottom she is only a child, like all other 
women,” he thought, as he contemplated her, and 
he achieved a pretty phrase in which he lauded 
her real love of the arts, so rare a quality in a 
woman. 

Therefore she assumed an unexpected air of mock- 
ery, the quick French wit that seems to lie at the 
heart of the national temperament. 

Mariolle had strained his eulogy. She showed 
him that she was no fool. 

“Why,” she said, “I must confess that I am not 
quite sure whether it is art I love or artists.” 

“How can one love artists without loving art?” 
he replied. 

“Because they are often more amusing than men 
about town.” 

“Yes, but their defects are more aggravating.” 

“That is true.” 

“Then you don’t care about music?” 

She became suddenly serious. 

“Yes, I do; I adore it! I think I love it more 
than anything in the world. But Massival is con- 
vinced that I have no appreciation of it.” 

“Did he tell you so?” 

“No, he thinks so.” 

“And how do you know that?” 

“Oh! We guess almost everything we don’t 
know.” 

“So Massival thinks you don’t appreciate music?” 
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“Yes, Iam sure. I can see it merely by the way 
in which he explains it to me, underlining the fine 
shades of expression, and all the time obviously 
thinking: ‘This is a waste of time, and I’m only 
doing it because you are rather a dear.’” 

“But he told me that there was better music to be 
heard here than in any other house in Paris.” 

“So there is, thanks to him.” 

“And literature, aren’t you fond of that?” 

“Yes, very; and I even claim to have a consider- 
able feeling for it, in spite of the opimion of La- 
marthe.” 

“Who thinks you don’t understand it?” 

“Of course.” 

“But who does not tell you so, either.” 

“No! He did tell me. He declares-it possible 
that some women have a delicate and accurate feel- 
ing for the expression of sentiment, for the truth of 
characters, and for psychology in general, but that 
they are quite incapable of discerning the higher 
qualities in his profession, art. When once he has 
~ mentioned that word, art, there is nothing to do but 
put him out of the house.” 

“And what do you think about it, madame?” 
asked Mariolle with a smile. 

She reflected for some moments, then looked him 
full in the face, to see if he was really disposed to 
listen to her and understand her. 

“‘T have my own ideas on the subject. I believe 
that sentiment, if you understand me — sentiment 
— may convey everything to a woman’s mind; only 
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it does not often remain there. Do you see what I 
mean?”’ 

“No, not quite, madame.” 

“T mean that in order to make us understand as 
clearly as you do, you must always appeal to our 
nature as women before addressing yourself to our 
intelligence. We take very little interest in that for 
which a man does not first of all rouse our sympa- 
thies, for we see everything through the spectacles 
of sentiment. I don’t mean love — not at all — but 
sentiment, which has all sorts of forms, manifesta- 
tions, and fine shades of difference. Sentiment is a 
thing which belongs to us, and which you men cannot 
really understand, for it obscures things for you, 
and makes them clear to us. Oh! I know this must 
seem very vague, more’s the pity. Well, if a man 
loves us and we like him, for it is indispensable that 
we should feel ourselves to be loved, in order to be 
capable of making the effort, and if the man is a 
man of exceptional intellect, he can, if he takes the 
trouble, make us feel, glimpse, and comprehend 
everything, yes, everything, and can communicate 
to us, at different times, bit by bit, the whole of his 
intellect. Oh! It soon fades, vanishes, and dies 
away, for we women forget, just as the air forgets the 
words poured into it. We are intuitive and capable — 
of being enlightened, but changeable, impression- 
able, and apt to be affected by our environment. 
If only you knew how many mental states I go 
through, all making a different woman of me, accord- 
ing to the weather, my health, the books I have been 
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reading, or what has been said to me. There are 
days when I have the soul of an admirable mother, 
with no children, and other days when I have almost 
the soul of a cocotte . . . with no lovers.” 

“And do you think that almost all intelligent 
women are capable of this activity of thought?” he 
asked, delightedly. 

“Yes,” she said. “But they are half asleep, and 
their lives are predetermined, swinging them to one 
side or the other.” 

“Then, at bottom, it is music which you prefer to 
everything else?” he continued. 

“Yes. But what I was saying to you just now is 
so true. I should certainly not have enjoyed it as I 
do, or adored it as I do, if it had not been for that 
angel Massival. Into all the works of the great 
composers, of which I was already passionately fond, 
he put their real soul, by making me play them. 
What a pity he is married!” 

She uttered the last sentence in a humorous tone, 
but with such profound regret in her voice that the 
-words had more weight than anything she had said, 
her theories of women and her admiration for the arts. 

Massival was, in truth, married. Before his suc- 
cess he had become entangled, artist-wise, in one of 
those marriages that trail across a man’s fame till 
death. n 
_ He never spoke of his wife, nor did he ever intro- 
duce her into the world of fashion he frequented so 
much, and, although he had three children, hardly 
anyone knew it. 
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Mariolle burst out laughing. This woman was 
distinctly attractive, unexpected, an unusual type, 
and very pretty. He gazed, unwearying, with an 
insistence that did not seem to embarrass her in the 
slightest, at her audacious nose and her grave, gay 
face, a trifle obstinate, and of a colouring so sensual, 
a warm, delicate pink, sunburnt, as it were, by the 
midsummer of a maturity so perfect, so tender, so 
delicious, that it was as though she had reached the 
exact year, month, and minute of her, fullest blos- 
soming. “Does she dye her hair?” he wondered, 
and tried to make out the little line, paler or darker, 
at the roots of the hair, but without success. 

Soft steps behind him, on the carpet, made him 
start and turn his head. Two servants were carrying 
forward the tea-table. The little blue-flamed lamp 
made the water sing softly in the big silver-plated 
kettle, gleaming and elaborate, like chemical appa- 
ratus. 

“You will have a cup of tea?” she asked. 

When he accepted, she rose and went, at a direct, 
unswaying gait, distinguished in its very stiffness, to 
the table where the boiling steam was humming in 
the belly of this machine, amid a flower-bed of cakes, 
petits fours, candied fruit, and sweets. 

Her figure was sharply outlined against the tap- 
estried wall, and Mariolle noted the slimness of her 
waist and the slenderness of her hips, below the 
broad shoulders and the full throat which he had 
been admiring just before. Her delicate-hued dress 
trailed, twisting, behind her, seeming to drag an 
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- endless body across the carpet. “Ah! A siren,” he 


thought, grossly. “She is nothing but promises.” 

he was now moving from one guest to another, 
offering her refreshments with eaquisite grace of 
gesture. 

Mariolle followed her with his eyes, but Lamarthe, 
who was walking up and down, cup in hand, came 
up to him and said: 

“Shall we leave together?” 

ce Yes.”’ 

““At once, if you don’t mind? I’m tired.” 

“Yes, at once. Let’s go.” 

They went out. 

“‘Are you going home, or to your club?” asked the 
novelist, when they were out in the street. 

“I’m going to my club for an hour.” 

“The Tambourins?”’ 

coy eq.” 

“T’Il take you as far as the door. These places 
bore me, I never go inside them. I only belong to 
them for the sake of getting cabs.” 

Arm in arm they walked down towards Saint- 
Augustin. 

After a few steps in silence, Mariolle remarked: 

“What a strange woman! What do you think of 
her?” 

Lamarthe burst into open laughter. 

“Ah, the attack is beginning,” he said. ‘You'll 
go through it like all the rest of us: I am cured, 


_ myself, but I have had the disease too. The disease, 


my dear chap, consists in the fact that her friends 
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speak of nothing but her whenever they are together, 
whenever they meet, wherever they may be.” | 

“But, at any rate, for me it is the first time, and 
it is quite natural, since I hardly know her.” 

“Very well. Let us talk about her. Well, you 
are going to fall in love with her. It is fated; every- 
one goes through it.” 

“She is very attractive, then?” 

“Yes, and no. Those who like the old-fashioned 
woman, the woman with a soul, with a heart, with 
sensibility, the herome of the old novel, have no use 
for her at all, and detest her to such a degree that 
they end by saying infamous things about her. 
The others, we who have a taste for the modern 
charm, are forced to confess that she is delightful, 
provided you do not fall in love with her. And that 
is Just what everyone does. You don’t die of it; 
you don’t even suffer too severely; but you are 
furious that she is not differently made. You will 
go through it yourself, if she wants you to; she’s 
got her claws into you already.” 

“Oh! I am the first comer,” exclaimed Mariolle, 
echoing his secret thought, “and I believe she con- 
siders claims of all sorts.” 

“Yes, by Jove she does! but she despises them at 
the same time. The most famous, the most sought- 
after, even the most distinguished man will not pay 
ten visits to her house if she does not like him; and 
she has a stupid weakness for that idiot Fresnel and 
that cad Maltry. She becomes infatuated with fools. 
without any excuse, and Heaven knows why; _per- 
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haps because they amuse her more than we do, 
perhaps because at bottom they love her better, 
and because all women are more sensitive to that 
than to anything else.” 

And Lamarthe talked about her, analysing and 
discussing her, turning back to contradict himself, 
questioned by Mariolle and answering with the 
genuine ardour of a man interested by and enthusi- 
astic over his subject, and a little lost, too, his brain 
full of accurate observation: and false deductions. 

““And she is not the only one,” he said; “there 
are fifty women to-day, if not more, who are like 
her. That little Frémines woman who came in this 
evening is just the same sort, but bolder in her ways: 
she is married to a queer man, and their house is 
one of the most intersting lunatic asylums in Paris. 
I go there a great deal, too.” 

Without thinking, they had walked along the 
Boulevard Malesherbes, the Rue Royale, and the 
Avenue des Champs Elysées, and they were just by 
the Arc de Triomphe when Lamarthe suddenly 
pulled out his watch. 

“We've been talking about her for an hour and 
ten minutes now, my dear chap,” he said. ‘‘That’s 
enough for to-day. I’II take you to your club some 
other time. Go to bed, and I’II do the same.” 
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Ti 


walls and ceiling, with marvellous Persian tap- 
estries brought home by a friend in the diplo- 
matic service. They were on a yellow ground, as 
though they had been steeped in golden cream, and 
the designs, of every shade, chiefly Persian green, 
represented fantastic buildings with curly-edged . 
roofs, round which peruked lions and antelopes with 
enormous horns ran, and birds of paradise flew. 
There was little furniture. Three long tables, 
covered with slabs of green marble, carried every- 
thing which serves the toilet purposes of a woman. 
On one, that in the centre, stood large basins in 
heavy crystal. The second presented an army of 
bottles, boxes and vases of all shapes, their silver 
tops bearing a coroneted monogram. On the third 
was an array of all the tools and instruments of 
modern coquetry, an innumerable host, with compli- 
cated, mysterious and delicate uses. In this room 
there were but two chaises longues and a few low 
seats, quilted and downy, made for the repose of 
weary limbs and the unclad body. Occupying one 
whole wall, an immense mirror was disclosed, like 
an empty sky. It was formed of three panels, the 
two hinged side pieces of which permitted the young 
woman to see herself simultaneously full face, side 
view, and back view, and thus surround herself with 
her own image. To the right, in a recess normally 
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screened with drapery, was the bath, or rather a 
deep pool, also m green marble, into which two 
steps descended. A bronze Cupid, a graceful statu- 
ette by the sculptor Prédolé, was seated on the 
brim, and poured hot and cold water into it through 
the shells with which he was playing. At the end 
of this nook a Venetian mirror with folding ends, 
made of inclined pieces of glass, rose in a curving 
vault, sheltering, enclosing, and reflecting, in each 
of its panes, the bath and the bather. 

A little further on stood the writing-desk, a plain 
piece of good modern English work, covered with 
’ loose papers, folded letters, and small, torn envelopes, 
on which gleamed gilt mitials. For this was the 
room where she wrote and in which she lived when 


__ by herself. 


Lying in her chaise longue, in a dressing-gown of 
Chinese silk, her beautiful bare arms, supple and 
firm, issuing boldly from the great folds of the ma- 
terial, her piled hair a fair, twisted load upon her 
head, Mme. de Burne was in a brown study, after 
her bath. 

Her maid knocked and came in, bringing a letter. 

She took it, glanced at the handwriting, tore open 
the envelope, read the first few lines, and said 
calmly to. the servant: 

“T shall rmg for you in an hour’s time.” 

Left alone, she smiled with the joy of victory. 
The first words had been enough to let her realise 
that this was, at last, Mariolle’s declaration of love. 
He had held out for far Ionger than she had antici- 
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pated, for for the past three months she had been 
angling for him with a more lavish display of gra- 
ciousness, attention, and charm than she had ever 
expended upon any man. He had seemed distrustful, 
forewarned, on his guard against her and the con- 
stant lure of her insatiable coquetry. There had 
been need of many intimate talks, into which she 
had put all the physical seduction of her body and 
all the captivating vigour of her mind, and of many 
evenings of music, on which, at the still vibrating 
piano, before the pages of duets filled with the sing- 
ing souls of the great masters, they had thrilled to 
the same emotions, before she at last had seen in 
his eye the confession of masculine defeat, the im- 
ploring prayer of swooning love. She was an old 
hand at the game, and knew that look only too 
well. So often, with feline skill and inexhaustible 
curiosity, had she brought that gaze of secret tor- 
ment into the eyes of all the men she had been able > 
to seduce. It was magnificent sport for her to feel 
them gradually attacked, conquered, and utterly 
dominated by her irresistible power of becoming, for 
them, the Only Woman, their capricious and sover- 
eign Idol. The feeling had grown in her very slowly 
and quietly, like a hidden instinct unfolding, the in- 
stinct for war and conquest. During the years of her 
married life, a need for reprisals had perhaps been 
sown in her heart, an obscure need of paying back 
to men what she had received from one of them, of 
taking a turn at being the stronger, of bending wills, 
flogging the unwilling and causing suffering her- 
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self. But before all things she had been born a co- 
quette; and, as soon as she realised that she was free 
to live, she set to work to pursue and tame lovers, 
as the hunter pursues his quarry, purely for the sake 
of seeing the victim fall. But her heart was not 
greedy for emotions, like that of passionate or senti- 
mental women; she was not in search of a single 
male heart, nor looking for happiness in a love 
affair. It was merely that she needed the admira- 
tion, the kneeling homage, the incense-like adoration, 
of all around her. Anyone who was to frequent her 
house must also be the slave of her beauty, and no 
intellectual interest could attach her for long to 
those who held out against her flirtatious advances, 
scorned the anxieties of love, or whose hearts were 


elsewhere engaged. If a man was to remain her 


friend for long, he had to love her; but she would 
take extraordinary pains and lavish an endless store 
of delightful attentions in retaining all those she had 
captured. Once a man enlisted in her regiment of 
adoring swains, he felt as though he belonged to her 
by right of conquest. She governed them all with 
skill and wisdom, taking their qualities, their de- 
fects, and their various types of jealousy into ac- 
count. Those who asked too much she expelled 
from her presence, at a time of her own choosing; 
and would receive them back again, when they had 
learnt wisdom, imposing severe conditions upon 
them. The wilful hussy took such pleasure in this 
game of seduction that she found it as delightful to 
madden old men as to turn the heads of the young. 
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It might even have been said that she regulated 
her own affection according to the degree of ardour 
she inspired; and fat Fresnel, a dull nonentity, re- 
mained one of her favourites, thanks to the frenzied 
passion which she knew possessed him. 

Nor was she entirely indifferent to the men’s 
qualities; she had entered upon the fringes of in- 
fatuations known to herself alone, only to stop at 
the moment when they threatened to become dan- 
gerous, 

Each novice brought the new note of his love song 
and the mystery of his personality, and the artist 
especially, in whose emotions she was aware of re- 
finements and delicate shades more exquisite and 
sensitive than those of other men, had more than 
once been a source of perturbation to her, arousing 
her intermittent dreams of great passions and long 
love affairs. But, being a prey to prudent timidity, 
indecisive, anxious and shy, she had always held 
the fort until the latest lover had ceased to affect 
her heart. And she had, too, the sceptical eyes of 
modern womanhood, which in a few weeks stripped 
the greatest men of their prestige. As soon as they 
fell captive to her charms, and, in the disorder of 
their hearts, abandoned their theatrical poses and 
their habit of showing off, she saw them all as 
equals, poor creatures whom she dominated with 
her seductive sway. 

After all, for a woman as perfect as herself to fall 
seriously in love, the man must possess an infinity 
of incalculable merits! 
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Yet she was often bored. With no love for the 
society world, into which she went by force of habit, 
enduring the long evening parties with yawns held 
back in her throat and slumber on her eyelids, 
amused only by its affectations, its violent caprices, 
its mutable interest in certain things or people, she 
had just sufficient toleration for it not to be too 
speedily disgusted with what she had once appre- 
ciated or admired, but not enough to find genuine 
pleasure in any liking or taste. Tormented by her 
nerves, not by her desires, and deprived of all the 
absorbing preoccupations of simple or enthusiastic 
natures, she lived m a condition of brilliant boredom, 
lacking the ordinary belief in happmess, in search 
only of distractions, and already deep in a pit of 
weariness, although she fancied herself a contented 
woman. 

She believed herself to be contented because she 
esteemed herself the most attractive and gifted of 
women. Proud of her charm, with the power of 
which she was constantly experimenting, in love 
with her original, strange, and alluring beauty, cer- 
tain of the sharpness of her mind, which allowed her 
to guess, anticipate, and understand a thousand 
_ things that others never saw, vain of her wit, appre- 
ciated by so many intellectuals, and ignorant of the 
barrier which shut in her understanding, she thought 
herself a creature almost unique, a rare pearl, ex- 
posed to view in this mediocre world, which seemed 
to her a little empty and monotonous, because she 
was too good for it. 
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She would never have dreamt of suspecting her- 
self of being the unwitting cause of this constant 
boredom from which she suffered, but she accused 
others of it and made them responsible for her 
attacks of melancholy. If they could not sufficiently 
distract, interest, and even excite her, it was because 
they were lacking in agreeableness and real charac- 
ter. “Everyone is so tiresome,” she would say with 
a laugh. ‘‘The only bearable people are the people 
I like, and that merely because I like them.” . 

And the best way of getting liked was to think 
her incomparable. Well knowing that success can- 
not be won without trouble, she put all her energy 
into attracting men, and found nothing more delight- 
ful than to drink in the homage of the eyes of love, 
and the passion of that passionate organism, the 
heart, when she had fluttered it with a single word. 

She had been very much surprised at the trouble 
she had had in conquering André Mariolle, for she 
had plainly felt, from the very first day, that he 
liked her. Then, little by little, she had divined his 
suspicious, secretly envious nature, amazingly subtle 
and concentrated, and to conquer this weakness of 
his, she had lavished. on him so many attentions, 
favours, and natural sympathy, that in the end he 
had yielded. 

During the past month she had known that he 
was captured; he had been uneasy in her presence, 
taciturn and feverish, but had refrained from open 
avowal. Oh! These avowals! At bottom, she was 
not particularly fond of them, for, when they were 
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too direct, too expressive, she found herself forced 
_ to break things off. Twice she had even had to lose 
her temper and forbid the victim the house. What 
_ she adored were the delicate manifestations of love, 
_ the half confidences and discreet illusions, the moral 
kneeling as it were; she really showed exceptional 
tact and skill in obtaining this reserved type of self- 
expression from her admirers. 

For a month she had been watching Mariolle’s 
lips, waiting for the sentence, clear or vague, ac- 
cording to the man’s temperament, in which the 
- oppressed heart finds its relief. 

He had said nothing, but he had written. It was 
a long letter: four pages! She held it in her hands, 
__ quivering with pleasure. She reclined in the chaise 
longue, so as to be more at her ease, and allowed her 
little slippers to fall from her heels on to the carpet. 


_ Then she began to read. She was surprised. He 


stated in serious language that he was not prepared 
to suffer for her sake, and that he already knew her 
too well to consent to be her victim. In phrases of 
the greatest politeness, loaded with compliments, 
and shot with revealing gleams of a love that was 
forcibly restrained, he gave her to understand that 
he knew her ways of behaving to men, that he was 
caught, but that by his departure he would free 
himself at the outset of slavery. He was simply 
going back to his former vagabond existence. He 
was leaving her. 

It was a farewell, eloquent and determined. 

She was certainly very much surprised to read it, 
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and re-read it, beginning again the four pages of 
tenderly angry and passionate prose. She rose, put 
on her slippers, and began to walk to and fro, her 
sleeves flung back from behind her bare arms, and 
her hands, one of them holding the crumpled letter, 
thrust half-way into the little pockets of her dressing- 
gown. 

“The boy writes very well,” she thought, amazed 
at this unexpected outburst. “It Is smcere, pas- 
sionate, and touching. He writes better than La- 
marthe; there is no touch of the novelist.” 

She felt a need to smoke, and, going up to the 
scent table, took a cigarette from a box of Saxe 
china. Lighting it, she went towards the mirror, in 
which she saw three young women approaching, in: 
the variously adjusted panels. When she was quite 
close she stopped and made herself a little bow, a 
little smile, a friendly little nod which said: “Very 
pretty, very pretty.” She inspected her eyes, showed 
herself her teeth, raised her arms, put her hands on 
her hips and turned sideways on, so that, slightly 
turning her head, she could see the whole of herself 
in the three mirrors. 

She remained standing lovingly in front of herself, 
wrapped in the triple reflection of her body, which 
she found charming. She was delighted to see her- 
self, and was filled with a selfish and physical pleasure 
in the presence of her beauty, savouring it with an 
affectionate satisfaction almost as sensual as a man’s. 

Every day she stared at herself like this, and her 
maid, who had often caught her at it, was in the 
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habit of saying slyly: “Madame looks at herself so 
much that she will end by wearing out all the mirrors 
in the house.” 
_ But this self-love was the secret of her charm and 


_ power over men. By dint of admiring herself, of 


cherishing the exquisite elegance of her face and 
_ figure, of seeking and finding everything that might 
embellish them, of discovering the imperceptible 
_ shades of difference which made her grace more 
potent and her eyes more intriguing, and of pursuing 
all the artifices which adorned her in her own eyes, 
she had automatically discovered everything that 


- best pleased others. 


Had she been more beautiful and less aware of 
__ her beauty, she would not have possessed that fasci- 
- nation which impelled to love all those who were 
- not naturally rebellious to the nature of her power. 
_. She soon tired of standing, and said to her per- 

petually smiling image (and her image, in the triple 
mirror, moved its lips in echo): ‘We shall see, 
monsieur.” Then, crossing the room, she sat down 
at her desk. © 
This is what she wrote: 


“DEAR MonsieuR MarIOLLeE, 
“Come and see me to-morrow, at four o’clock. 
- I shall be alone, and I hope I shall be able to 
reassure you about the imaginary danger which 
frightens you. 
“T call myself your friend, and will prove to 


you that I am. 
“MICHELE DE BuRNE.” 
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Very simple was the frock she wore, next day, for 
the visit of André Mariolle. It was a little grey 
dress, pale grey with a tinge of lilac, melancholy as 
twilight and all in one piece, with a collar fitting 
closely round the neck, sleeves fitting closely round 
the arms, a bodice fitting closely round breast and 
waist, a skirt fitting closely about the hips and legs. 

When he entered, with a somewhat serious coun- 
tenance, she went up to him, holding out her hands. 
He kissed them, and they both sat down; she let 
the silence last for a few moments, that she might 
assure herself of his embarrassment. 

He did not know what to say, and waited for her 
to speak. 

She made up her mind. 

“Well! Let us go straight to the pomt. What is 
the matter? You know you wrote me a very dis- 
courteous letter?” 

“Yes, I know,” he said, “‘and I apologize heartily. 
I have always behaved to everyone with unnecessary, 
brutal frankness. I might have departed without 
the ridiculous and wounding explanation I sent you. 
But I thought it more loyal to act in accordance 
with my nature and trust to your intelligence, which 
I know so well.” 

“Come! Come!” she answered, in a tone of 
pleased pity. ‘‘What is all this nonsense? . . .” 

He interrupted her: 

“I would rather not talk about it.” 

Without allowing him to continue, she quickly 
replied: 
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“But I sent for you in order to talk about it, and 
we shall go on talking about it until you are quite 


_ convinced that you are running no risks.” 


She burst out laughing like a little girl, and her 
schoolgirl dress gave an air of childish youth to her 
laughter. 

_ “TY wrote you the truth, the sincere truth,” he 
_ faltered, “the dread truth which frightens me.” 

“Yes, I know,” she said, becoming serious again, 
“all my friends go through that stage. You said, 
too, in your letter, that I was a fearful coquette. I 
confess I am, but no one dies of that; I don’t believe 


' it even hurts them. But there certainly is what 


Lamarthe calls ‘the crisis of the disease.” You are 
at that stage, but it goes off, and there ensues a 


_ stateof ...howshall I put it? . . . of chronic love, 


which does not hurt and which I keep simmering, in 
all my friends, in order that they may be very de- 
voted to me, very much attached and very faithful 
to me. Well? Am I not sincere too, and frank, and 
outspoken? And have you met many women who 
would dare to tell a man what I have just been tell- 
ing you?” 

She had so droll an air of decision, so simple and 
yet so provoking, that he could not refrain from 
smiling. 

“All your friends,” he said, “are men who have 
often been burnt in the fire, even before they grilled 
over yours. Already well roasted, they find no dif_i- 
culty in enduring the oven in which you keep them; 
but I, madame, have never had that experience. 
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And I have felt, for some. time now, that it would be 
terrible if I were to give way to the feelings which 
are rising in my heart.” 

She became suddenly confidential, and, leaning a 
little towards him, with her hands clasped upon her 
knees, said: 

“Tisten, I am serious. I don’t like losing a friend 
on account of a fear which I believe to be chimerical. 
You will love me, well and good; but the men of to- 
day do not love the women of the present time 
enough really to suffer over it. Believe me, I know 
both sides.” 

She was silent for a moment, then added with the 
strange smile of a woman telling the truth and be- 
lieving it a lie: 

“You see, I have not got that which I must have, 
if I am to be loved passionately. I am too modern. 
I will be a friend, a pretty friend, and you shall be 
really fond of me, but no more; I will take care of 
that. 

“At all events,’ she added, more seriously, “I 
warn you that I am incapable of really falling in love 
with anyone, and that I shall treat you like all the 
other men I treat well, and no better than them. I - 
have a horror of despots and jealous men. From a 
husband I was obliged to put up with everything, 
but from a friend, a mere friend, I will not accept any 
of those tyrannies of affection which are the bane of 
cordial relationships. You can see that I’m being as 
nice as possible, that I’m talking to you as a friend, 
and concealing nothing from you. Will you agree to 
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-make the loyal effort I am proposing? If it does not 
_ work, there will still be time for you to go away, 
however serious your condition. A lover at a dis- 
“tance is a lover cured.” 
He gazed at her, already vanquished by her voice, 
_ by her manner, by all the intoxication of her person, 
and murmured, full of resignation, and quivering at 
_ the feeling of her near presence: 
“I agree, madame; and if it hurts, so much the 
worse! You are well worth suffering for.” 
She stopped him. 
“And now, let us say no more about it,” she said; 
- “we will never speak of it again.” 

And she led the conversation to subjects which 
were not a source of distress to him. 
~~ He left an hour later, tormented, for he loved her, 
yet happy, for she had asked him and he had prom- 
ised her not to go away. 


III 


ing from vulgar lovers for whom the woman 
chosen by their hearts appears in an aureole 
of perfections, he had fallen in love with her by seeing 
_her with the keen eyes of a suspicious and distrustful 
male who has never been altogether captured. His 
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restless, penetrating, lazy mind, always on the de- 
fensive in life, had preserved him from passion. A 
few intrigues, two short affairs that died in boredom, 
and paid loves broken off in disgust were all that. 
was to be found in the history of his soul. He con- 
sidered women as a useful object for those who want 
a well-kept house and children, and as a compara- 
tively pleasant possession for those who seek the 
temporary distractions of love. 

Before coming to Mme. de Burne’s, he had been 
confidentially warned against her by all his friends. 
‘What he knew of her interested, intrigued, and 
pleased him, but also a little repelled him. He dis- 
liked, on principle, gamblers who. never pay their 
debts. After his first few meetings with her, he had 
decided that she was very entertaining, and animated 
by a special and infectious type of charm. ‘The 
beauty, both natural and achieved, of her supple, 
fair, exquisite body which seemed at the same time 
plump and slender, with her beautiful arms, made to 
ensnare, enfold, and embrace, and her legs, guessed 
to be long and slender, built for flight, like a gazelle’s, 
with feet so small that surely they could leave no 
prints behind them, appeared to him as a sort of 
symbol of vain hopes. More, in his talks with her 
he had found an amount of pleasure which he thought 
was unobtainable from the conversation of a society 
woman. Gifted with a wit full of homely vigour, 
unexpected and satirical, and with a delightful trick 
of irony, she nevertheless allowed herself to be oc- 
casionally swayed by sentimental, intellectual, or 
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other modifying influences, as though, below the 
gay, mocking surface, there still lingered the ancient 
shadow of her ancestor’s poetic sensibility. And it 
was this which made her the exquisite creature she 


' was. 


She spoiled him, eager to conquer him as she had 
conquered the rest; and he came to her house as 
often as he could, attracted thither by his growing 
need of seeing her more and more. It was like a 
force emanating from her and capturing him, a force 
of charm, of eyes, of smile, of speech, which. was 
irresistible, although he often left her house angry at 
what she had done or said. 

The more he felt himself moculated with that in- 
describable fluid with which a woman penetrates 
and enslaves us, the more he came to know and 
understand her, and the more he suffered from her 
character, ardently wishing it were different. 

But the qualities he disapproved of in her had 
certainly attracted and conquered him, in spite of 
himself, despite all his brains, perhaps to a greater 
degree than her good qualities. 

Her coquetry, with which she played openly, as 
with a fan, unfolding it or folding it up in every 
man’s face, according to the men who appealed to her 
and talked to her; her habit of taking nothing seri- 


E ously, a trick he thought amusing at first, but now 


found ominous; her constant desire for distraction, 
for something new, an insatiable appetite of her 
ever-weary heart; all this left him sometimes so 
exasperated that, on returning to his house, he 
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would resolve to make his visits at longer and longer 
intervals until they should finally cease altogether. 

And the very next day he would be searching for 
an excuse to go and see her. And as his passion 
grew stronger, the feeling which grew most marked 
was one of the insecurity of his love, combined with 
that of the certainty of suffering. 

Oh! He was not blind; little by little he found 
himself sinking into this emotional condition, much 
as a man drowns out of sheer exhaustion, because 
his ship has foundered and he is too far from the 
shore. He knew her as well as she could be known, 
the presentiment of passion having illuminated his 
mental vision, and now he could not help thinking 
of her ceaselessly. With unwearying obstinacy he 
still sought to analyse her, to light up the dark 
depths of this femmine soul, this incomprehensible 
mixture of gay intellectual activity and disillusion, 
of reason and childishness, of apparent affection and 
fickleness, all these contradictory propensities being 
united and co-ordinated to form an abnormal, se- 
ductive, and baffling creature. 

But how was it that she attracted him so? He 
was perpetually wondering about this, understand- 
ing it very little, for, with his reflective, observant, 
arrogantly modest nature, it might have been ex- 
pected that he would look to find in a woman the old 
quiet gifts of tender charm and constancy that seem 
certain to ensure a man’s happiness. 

But in her case he came across something unex- 
pected, a sort of first flower of the human race, 
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exciting in Its novelty, one of those beings who are 

_ the begmning of a new generation, quite unlike any 

known species, and who diffuse all about them, as a 

__- result of their very imperfection, the dangerous charm 
_ of warning symptom. 

After the passionate and romantic dreams of the 

Restoration had come the revellers of the Empire 
period, convinced of the reality of pleasure; and now 
this new transformation of the eternal feminine had 
come on the scene, a person of refinement and of 
wavering sensibility, with a reckless, troubled, ir- 
resolute soul: she seemed already to have taken all 
the narcotics that soothe and excite the nerves, 
chloroform that induces insensibility, and ether and. 
morphine that prick the flanks of dreams, and put. 
_ the senses and emotions to sleep. 
_ There was about her the sense of an artificial 
creature, fashioned and brought up just to charm. 
She was a rare luxury, seductive, exquisite and 
delicate, on whom all eyes lingered, in whose presence 
hearts beat faster and desire was stirred, even as the 
appetite grows at the sight of delicate food behind a 
window-pane, prepared and exhibited just to whet 
hunger. 

When he knew beyond doubt that he was step- 
ping into a pit, he began to reflect, in terror, on the 
perils of his infatuation. What would become of 
him? What was she going to do? Assuredly she 
would do what she must have done with everyone 
else, she would reduce him to the condition m which 
a man follows the whims of a woman as a dog fol- 
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lows his master’s steps; he would take rank in her 
collection of more or less illustrious favourites. But 
had she, as a matter of fact, played this game with 
all the rest? Was there not one, a single one, whom 
she had loved, for a month, a day, an hour, by one 
of the speedily controlled impulses of her heart? 

He talked to them about her interminably, when 
he came away from the dinner-parties where they 
had all warmed themselves at her nearness. He 
realised that they were all troubled, unhappy, ener- 
vated, like men who have not been satisfied by any 
reality. 

No, she had loved none of these paraders before 
public curiosity; but he, who was nothing compared 
to them, who made no heads turn or eyes stare when 
his name was uttered in a crowd or announced in a 
drawing-room, what would he mean to her? Noth- 
ing, nothing, a dummy, a gentleman, a man who, for 
. these exquisite women, became the mere vulgar 
familiar, useful and without “‘bouquet,” like wine 
one drinks with water. 

Had he been a well-known man, he might even 
have accepted this réle, for his fame would have 
made it less humiliating. But unknown, he would 
have none of it. And he wrote to bid her farewell. 

When he received the brief reply, he was thrilled 
by it as though a stroke of good fortune had fallen 
to him from the skies, and when she had made him 
promise that he would not go away, he was as happy 
as a man delivered into safety. 

A few days passed without adding anything new 
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to their relationship; but when the calm that fol- 
lows every crisis had died down, he felt his desire 
for her growing and burning him. He had resolved 
never to breathe a word of it all to her, but he had 


not promised not to write, and one night, since he 


was unable to sleep, haunted by the vision of her in 
the restless vigil of Iove’s insomnia, he sat down at 
his table, almost against his will, and put his feelings 
down on paper. It was not a letter, but a mass of 
remarks, phrases, thoughts, shudders of anguish 
transmuted into words. 

‘This pacified him; he felt relieved of a little of 
his pain, and, getting into bed, he was at last able 
to fall asleep. 

As soon as he awoke next morning, he re-read 
these few pages, thought them duly emotional, put 
them in an envelope, wrote the address, kept them 
till evening, and had them posted late at night, so 
that she should get them when she was called in the 
morning. 

He was confident that she would not be angered 
by these sheets of paper. The most scrupulous 
woman has an infinite store of indulgence for the 


love letter that speaks with sincerity. And such 


letters, written by trembling hands, with eyes filled 


~- and maddened with a woman’s face, have an in- 


vincible power over a woman’s heart. 

Towards the end of the day he went to her house, 
anxious to see how she would receive him and what 
she would say to him. He found M. de Pradon 
there, smoking cigarettes and chatting with his 
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daughter. He would spend whole hours thus in her 
company, seeming to behave to her as an ordinary 
man rather than as her father. Into their relations 
and their affections she had put a touch of the 
homage of love which she paid herself and demanded 
from all. 

At sight of Mariolle her face lit up with pleasure; 
gaily she held out her hand, and her smile said: “I 
am very fond of you.” 

Mariolle hoped that her father would soon go. 
But M. de Pradon did not go. Although he knew 
his daughter well and had long lost any gleam of 
suspicion about her, so unsexed did he think her, 
yet he still watched her with inquisitive, anxious, 
faintly marital attention. He was eager to learn 
what chances of lasting success this new friend 
might have, who he was, and whether he was any 
good. Was he a mere passer-by like so many others, 
or a member of the regular group? 

So he installed himself on the premises, and Mari- 
olle quickly realised that he was not to be dislodged. 
He thought it over, and decided to win him over if 
he could, thinking that good will, or at least neu- 
trality, was always better worth having than hos- 
tility. He took considerable trouble to be gay and 
amusing, giving no hint of the sighing suitor. 

“He is no fool, and is playing the comedy well,” 
she thought, pleased with his attitude. 

And M. de Pradon thought: ‘Now this is a nice 
fellow, and my daughter doesn’t seem to have turned 
his head, as she has all the other lunatics’.”’ 
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When Mariolle considered that the time had come 

a him to go, he left both of them delighted with 
im. 

But he left the house with misery in his soul. In 
_ this woman’s presence he already suffered from the 

captivity in which she held him, feeling that he 

would beat in vain upon her heart, like a prisoner 

beating with his fist upon an iron door. 

She possessed him, and he knew it, and no longer 
strove to free himself from her. So, unable to escape 
this fated end, he resolved to be cunning, patient, 
and obstinate, to dissimulate his feelings, to win her 
by his skill, by the homage she craved, by the adora- 
tion which intoxicated her, by the voluntary slavery 
- to which he would allow himself to be reduced. 

She had liked his letter. He would write. He 


wrote. Almost every night, on returning home, at 


- the hour when the mind, animated by all the excite- 


ments of the day, contemplates what interests or 
moves it through a sort of microscope of the imagi- 
nation, he would sit down at the table, under the 
lamp, and exalt himself in thoughts of her. The 
germ of poetry, which so many indolent men allow 
to die within them, out of sheer idleness, flourished 
on this enthusiasm. Through writing always of the 
same things, of the same thing, his love, in forms 
renewed by the daily renewal of his desire, he worked 
his ardour to fever heat in this task of literary 
affection. Every day he sought and found irre- 
- sistible expressions which his over-stimulated pas- 
sion struck from his brain like sparks. Thus he 
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fanned the flame of his-own heart mto a roaring 
blaze, for really passionate love letters are often 
more dangerous to the writer than to the reader. 

Through keeping himself in this effervescent con- 
dition, and heating his blood with words and making 
his soul cohabit with one solitary idea, he gradually 
lost all thought of the reality of the woman. Ceas- 
ing to think of her as he had first seen her, he now 
saw her only through the medium of his own lyrical 
phrases, and, to his own mind, his nightly writings 
became so much absolute truth. This daily labour 
at idealization showed her to him almost in the form 
of his dreams of her. And in any case his old resist- 
ance was gradually crumbling before the undeniable 
affection which Mme. de Burne showed him. Cer- 
tainly, at the moment, although they had said 
nothing about it to one another, he was her favourite, 
and she showed it openly. And so, in a sort of mad 
fit of hope, he thought she might just conceivably 
end by being in love with him. 

And she yielded, with elaborate and honest pleas- 
ure, to the attractions of the letters. No one had 
ever flattered and cherished her in this way, with 
this mute diffidence. No one had ever had this 
charming idea of sending to her bedside, every 
morning, on the little silver salver offered to her by 
her maid, this breakfast of sentiment in a paper 
wrapping. And the most precious thing about the 
action was that he never spoke of it, and even 
seemed not to be aware of it himself, remaining, in 
the drawing-room, the coldest of her friends, and 
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making no allusion to the shower of love he poured 
secretly upon her. 

True, she had had love letters before, but in an- 
_ other tone, less reserved, more urgent, more like bills. 
_ For three months, the three months of the disease’s 
course, Lamarthe had consecrated to her a charming. 
- group of letters from a love-lorn novelist showing off 
- his literary airs and graces. In a special drawer in 
_ her desk were preserved these exquisite and charm- 
ing letters to a lady, from a sincerely attached writer 
who had caressed her with his pen until he lost hope 
_ of success. 

Mariolle’s letters were entirely different; they 
breathed so furious a concentration of desire, so 
_ delicate a sincerity of expression, submission so com- 
plete, and devotion which promised to be so per- 
manent, that she received them, opened them, and 
enjoyed them with a delight that no other writing 
had ever given her. 

Her friendship for the man was affected by this, 
and she invited him to come and see her all the more 
frequently because he was so utterly discreet in his 
behaviour, and seemed unaware, when talking to 
her, that he had ever put pen to paper to tell her 
how he adored her. It was an original situation, 
she thought, good enough for a book, and, in the 
deep satisfaction she felt in the presence of a man 
who loved her so dearly, she found a sort of active 
agent of sympathy that made her judge him in a 
special fashion. 

Hitherto, in all the hearts she had disturbed, she 
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had been aware, despite-the vanity of her coquetry, 
of the presence of other interests; she found therein 
strong preoccupations unconnected with herself. 
Jealous of Massival’s music, of Lamarthe’s litera- 
ture, and always of something, ill pleased with her 
half success, powerless to drive all other thoughts 
from the souls of these ambitious, famous men, 
artists whose profession is a mistress from whom no 
person nor thing can detach them, she had for the 
first time met a man to whom she was everything. 
Or so, at least, he swore. Fat Fresnel alone, to be 
sure, loved her so well. But he was fat Fresnel. 
No one, she supposed, had ever been possessed by 
her in this way; and her selfish gratitude to the 
young man who provided her with this triumph 
began to take on a touch of affection. She needed 
him now, needed his presence, needed his regard, 
needed his slavery, needed this domesticity of love he 
gave her. If he flattered her vanity less than the 
others, he flattered more those sovereign demands 
that rule the souls and bodies of all coquettes, her 
pride and instinct for utter domination, that savage 
instinct latent in all quiet womanhood. 

Like an vader overrunning a country, she tram- 
melled his life by a gradual succession of little 
engagements, more numerous every day. She or- 
ganised fétes, theatre parties, and restaurant dinners, 
in order that he might be present; she led him at 
her heels with the satisfaction of a conqueror, un- 
able to forgo him, or rather the slavery to which he 
was reduced. 
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He followed her, happy to feel himself thus pam- 
pered, caressed by her eyes, by her voice, by all her 
caprices; his whole life was lived in a transport of 
desire and love, maddening and scorching like a 
- burning fever. 
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was waiting for her, for she had not come 
home, although she had made the appoint- 
ment by special messenger that morning. 

In the drawing-room, in which he was always so 
pleased to be, and in which everything was a delight 
to him, he nevertheless experienced, whenever he 
was alone there, an oppressive feeling at the heart, a 
faint sensation of breathlessness, of nervous exhaus- 
tion, that prevented him from sitting still while he 
waited for her to appear. He walked up and down 


DM kes vai had just arrived at her flat. He 


in a state of happy expectation, anxious lest some | 


unforeseen obstacle should prevent her return and 
put off their meeting till next day. 

When he heard a carriage stop at the street door, 
he started with sudden hope, and when the bell of 
the flat rang, his doubts were ended. 

She came in with her hat on — a thing she never 
did — looking pleased, and in a hurry. 

“IT have some news for you,” she said. 

“What, madame?” 

She burst out laughing as she looked at him. 

“Well, I’m going down to the country for a time.” 
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A sudden sharp spasm of grief seized hold of him, 
and was reflected in his face. 

“Oh! And you look pleased to tell me!” 

“Yes. Sit down and J’Il tell you all about it. 
- You know, or you do not know, that M. Valsaci, 
my poor mother’s brother, is the chief inspector of 
- bridges and has a piece of property at Avranches, 
where he spends part of his life with his wife and 
_ children, practising his profession down there. Well, 
every summer we go and see them. This year I did 
- not want to go, but he was angry and had a rather 
_ painful scene with father. By the way, I must tell 
you, in confidence, that father is jealous of you and 
makes scenes with me about it; he says that I am 
compromising myself. You will have to come less 
often. But don’t worry, I will arrange things. Well, 
father scolded me, and made me promise to spend 
ten days, or possibly twelve, at Avranches. We are 
going on Tuesday morning. What do you say 
about it?” 

“T say that you are making me miserable.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“What more do you want? I cannot stop you 
going.” 

“And can’t you see anything you might do about 
rte?” 

“Why ... why, no... I don’t know what to 
do. Do you?” 

“T have an idea; and it is this: Avranches is 
quite close to Mont Saint-Michel. Do you know 
- Mont Saint-Michel?” 
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“No, madame.” : 

“Well, next Friday you 1 will have a sudden inspi- 
ration to go and see that marvel. You will stop at 
Avranches, and you will go for a walk, on Saturday 
evening, for instance, at sunset, in the park, which 
overlooks the bay. We will meet by chance. Father 
will make a fuss, but I don’t care. I will get up a 
party for all of us to go, with the family, to the 
abbey on the followmg day. Show plenty of en- 
thusiasm and be as charming as you can be when 
you want to. Win my aunt’s heart, and invite us 
all to dine at the mn where we stop. We shall 
spend the night there, and so we shan’t have to part ° 
until the next day. You will go back via Saint- 
Malo, and eight days later I shall be back in Paris. 
Now isn’t that a good idea, and am I not kind?” 

“You are all that I love m the world,” he mur- 
mured in a wave of gratitude. 

“Hush!” she said. 

For a few moments they gazed at one another. 
She smiled, and in the smile she gave him all her 
gratitude, the thanks of her heart, and her sympathy 
too, very sincere and very keen, and now grown 
tender. As for him, he stared at her with eyes that 
devoured her. He longed to fall at her feet and 
roll upon them, to bite her dress, to scream; above 
all, to let her see the thing he could not say, the 
thing that filled him from head to heel, in his body 
as In his soul, inexpressibly painful because he could 
not show it, his love; his terrible and delicious love. 

But she realised it without his expressing it, as a 
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marksman guesses that his bullet has made a hole 
just where the black mark shows on the cardboard. 
There was nothing left in the man, nothing but She. 
He was hers more than she was herself. And she 
was pleased, and thought him charming. 

“That is understood, then; we will arrange this 
expedition,” she said, in excellent spirits. 

“Why, yes, madame, it is understood,” he stam- 
mered, his voice strangled with emotion. 

After another pause, she continued, with no ex- 
cuse: 

“TI cannot keep you any longer to-day. I only 
came in to tell you this, for I shall be off the day 
after to-morrow! I am engaged all day to-morrow, 
and I still have four or five engagements before 
dinner.” 

_ He rose at once, grief-stricken; he had no desire 
except never to leave her again. He kissed her 
hands and departed, his heart a little bruised, but 
full of hope. 

: Four terribly long days crawled by. He spent 
them in Paris, seeing no one, preferring silence to 
voices, and solitude to friends. 

On Friday morning he took the eight o’clock ex- 
press. He had hardly slept, in a fever through 
waiting for the journey. All night long his dark, 
silent room, to which no sound penetrated but the 
rumble of belated cabs, evocative of the desire for 
departure, had oppressed him like a prison. 

_~ As soon as the first gleam of light showed between 
‘the drawn curtains, the grey, melancholy light of 
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earliest dawn, he leapt out of bed, opened his win- 
dow and looked out at the sky. He was haunted 
by fears of bad weather. It was fine. There was a 
faint mist, the harbinger of heat. He dressed with 
unnecessary speed, and was ready two hours too 

soon, his heart devoured with impatience to leave 
- the house and be at last on the way; his servant 
had to go and fetch a cab, almost before he had 
finished dressing, for fear lest he might not find one. 

The first jolts of the cab were shudders of happi- 
ness to him; but a feeling of nervous strain gripped 
him as he entered the Montparnasse station and 
realised that there were still fifty minutes to go 
before his train left. . 

There was an empty compartment, and he en- 
gaged it, in order to be alone and dream at his ease 
When he realised that he had begun to move, and 
was gliding towards her, carried along in the swift 
steady course of the express, his ardour, far from 
growing calmer, increased, and he had a stupid, 
childish desire to push against the quilted partition 
with both hands, with all his might, to quicken the 
pace. 


For some time, until midday, he remained, as it 


were, immured in expectation and paralysed with 
hope; then little by little, after passing Argentan, 
his eyes were attracted to the windows by all the 


verdure of Normandy. The line ran through a long _ 


undulated country, intersected with valleys, where 
the peasants’ domains, grass lands and apple or- 
chards, were surrounded by great trees whose tufted 
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heads gleamed in the sun. It was towards the end 
of July, the vigorous season in which that lusty 
nurse, the earth, puts forth full measure of her 
strength and life. In all the enclosures, separated 
and connected by the high walls of leaves, the big 
pale oxen, the cows with their flanks marked with 
strange rough patterns, the red bulls with their 
broad brows, their pendulous dewlaps of hairy flesh, 
and the proud, provocative attitudes, were standing 
near the hedges or lymg down in the grass that 
swelled out their bellies: they followed one another 
in an infinite series across the cool landscape, the 
soil of which seemed to perspire with cider and flesh. 

Everywhere little streams glided at the feet of 
poplars or under the light veils of willows; brooks 
glittered for a moment in the grass, then vanished 
only to reappear farther on, bathing all the country- 
side in fertile coolness. ; 

Mariolle, delighted, distracted himself from 
thoughts of love in the swift and endless passing of 
this beautiful park, with its herds and apple-trees. 

But, after changing trains at Folligny, impatience 
to arrive once more began to disturb him, and, 
during the last forty minutes, he drew his watch 
twenty times from his pocket. He was constantly 
leaning out of the window, and at last he perceived, 
perched on a fairly high hill, the town where She 
was awaiting him. The train was late, and only 
one hour separated him from the moment when he 
was to find her, by accident, in the public pleasure- 
resort. 
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A hotel omnibus picked him up as its solitary 
passenger, and the horses slowly climbed the steep 
road to Avranches, to which the houses that crowned 
the height gave in the distance the appearance of a 
fortress. From near at hand it was a pretty old 
Norman town, with little houses, regular and almost 
identical, huddled against each other, with an air of 
ancient pride and modest comfort, a medieval and 
rustic air. 

As soon as Mariolle had left his bag in one of the 
rooms he asked the way to the Botanical Gardens 
and set off with long strides, although he was too 
early, in the hopes that she too might possibly be 
ahead of time. 

Reaching the gate, he saw at a glance that the 
place was empty, or almost empty. Three old men 
only were walking there, native worthies who daily 
refreshed their last days of ease there; and a family 
of English children, girls and boys, with skinny legs, 
were playing round a fair-haired governess with 
dreamy, wandering eyes. 

With a beating heart Mariolle walked on, scruti- 
nising the paths. 

He came to a wide avenue of elm-trees, vividly 
green, that cut across the park from one side to the 
other, dividing it into two halves; they thrust out a 
solid vault of leafage over the centre. He passed 
across it and suddenly, reaching a terrace overlook- 
ing the view, he was abruptly distracted from the 
object for which he had come. 

From the foot of the hill on which he was standing, 
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there ran an extraordinary plain of sand, that min- 
gled in the distance with the sea and the firmament. 
A river rolled down it, and, under the azure sky, all 
flaming with the sun, pools of water sowed it with 
round pools of light that looked like holes opening 
into another sky within. 

In the middle of this yellow desert, still wet from 
the receding tide, there rose, some twelve or fifteen 
kilometres from the shore, a monumental spike of 
rock, a fantastic pyramid crowned with a cathedral. 

Its only neighbour, in this immense expanse of 
dunes, was a naked reef, round-backed, huddled over 
the shifting mud-flats: Tombelaine. 

Farther on, in the blue line of the waves, other 
half submerged rocks showed their brown crests; 
and followimg round the horizon towards the right, 
a glance discovered, to the side of this sandy soli- 
tude, the vast green stretch of Normandy, so covered 
with trees that it had the appearance of an endless 
wood. Thus, all nature offered herself at a single 
glance, in all her grandeur, her power, her freshness, 
and her grace; the eyes travelled from the vision of 
the forests to the apparition of the granite peak, 
the solitary inhabitant of the sands, a weird Gothic 
shape rising abruptly from that immense expanse of 
shore. 

The strange feeling of pleasure that had so often 
thrilled Mariolle at the surprises that unknown 
countries hold for the traveller, came upon him so 
abruptly that he stood motionless, his spirit moved 
to tenderness, forgetful of his captive heart. But at 
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the quivering note of a bell he turned round, a prey 
to the sudden return of his burning expectation of 
their meeting. The park was still almost empty. 
The English children had gone. Only the three old 
men continued their monotonous progress. He be- 
gan to walk along, following their example. 

She was coming soon, in a moment. He would 
see her at the far end of the paths which led to that 
marvellous terrace. He would recognise her figure 
and her gait, then her face and her smile, and he 
would hear her voice. What happiness! What hap- 
piness! He felt her close at hand, somewhere, not 
to be found, still invisible, but thinking of him, 
knowing likewise that she was about to see him. 

He almost uttered a faint scream. A blue sun- 
shade, merely the top of a sunshade, was moving in 
the distance, above a clump of bushes. It was she, 
beyond all doubt. A little boy came in sight, bowl- 
ing a hoop; then two ladies — he recognised her — 
then two men, her father and another gentleman. 
She was all in blue, like the sky in spring. Yes, he 
knew her, though he could not yet make out her 
features; but he did not dare go to meet her, feeling 
that he would stammer and blush, and be unable to 
explain this chance meeting under M. de Pradon’s 
suspicious eye. 

But he walked towards them, his binoculars con- 
stantly raised to his eyes, to all appearances entirely 
occupied in gazing at the view. It was she who 
called him, without even taking the trouble to pre- 
tend surprise. 
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glorious, isn’t it?” 

Quite bewildered by her welcome, he did not 
know in what tone to reply, and stammered: 

“Ah! it is you, madame; how fortunate I am to 
meet you! I was eager to make the acquaintance of 
this delightful place.” 

“And you have chosen the very time that I am 
here,” she replied with a smile. “How perfectly 
charming of you.” 

Then she introduced him: 

“One of my best friends, M. Mariolle; my aunt, 
Mme. Valsaci; my uncle, the bridge-builder.” 

After an exchange of bows, M. de Pradon and the 
young man coldly shook hands, and the walk was 
continued. 

She had placed him between herself and her aunt, 
throwing him a swift look, one of those glances that 
are like a passing swoon. 

“And what do you think of this place?” she said. 

“T don’t believe I have ever seen anything more 
beautiful.” vi 

“Ah! if you had been here several days, as I have, 
you would feel how it holds you. It makes an in- 
describable impression on one. The flow and ebb of 
the sea over the sands, the great movement that 
never ceases, flooding it all twice a day, so swiftly 
that a galloping horse could not escape from it, and 
the extraordinary spectacle that the sky presents to 
us for nothing — I tell you it sweeps me off my feet. 
I hardly know myself. Isn’t it so, aunt?” 
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Mme. Valsaci, a grey-haired woman, already ad- 
vanced in years, a distinguished provincial lady, the 
honoured wife of an inspector of roads and bridges, 
a haughty, civil servant indelibly stamped by the 
insolent manner of his college, admitted that she 
had never before seen her niece in such a state of 
enthusiasm. 

“But that is not so surprising,” she added, reflec- 
tively, ‘‘in the case of a person who has only seen 
and admired scenes in the theatre, as she has.” 

“But I go to Dieppe and Trouville almost every 
year. 

The old lady burst out laughing. 

“No one ever goes to Dieppe or Trouville except 
to see their friends. The sea is only there for the 
purpose of washing their meeting-places.” 

She spoke very simply, perhaps without malice. 

They turned back towards the terrace, which drew 
all feet by an irresistible attraction. They came 
thither against their will, from all parts of the park, 
like balls rolling down a slope. The setting sun was 
spreading a fine sheet of gold, transparent and faint, 
behind the lofty outline of the abbey, which grew 
darker and- darker, until it looked like a gigantic 
shrine on a brilliant altar-cloth. But Mariolle had 
eyes for nothing but the fair-haired form of his be- 
loved walking at his side, wrapped in a blue cloud. 
He had never seen her Iook so delicious. She seemed 
to him changed, though he did not know in what 
way; a strange air of freshness bloomed on her skin, 
in her eyes, and on her hair, and seemed to have 
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entered into her soul, a freshness caught from this 
place, its sky, its radiant light, its verdure. Never 
had he known her thus, or loved her so. 

He walked at her side, unable to think of anything 
to say; and the fluttering of her dress against him, 
the occasional touch of her arm, the meeting of their 
eyes, so full of wordless speech, utterly annihilated 
him, slaymg, as it were, his male soul. He felt 
suddenly obliterated by his contact with this woman, . 
absorbed by her until there was nothing left of him, 
nothing but a desire, an appeal, a gesture of adora- 
tion. She had destroyed the whole of his former 
nature; it was like burning an old letter. 

She saw this plainly, and realised the completeness 
of her victory; tremulous and moved, for she too 
had been stirred to fuller life by the sea and country 
air, so full of light and vigour, she said, looking away 
from him: “I am so pleased to see you!” and im- 
mediately added: 

“How long are you staying here?” 

“Two days, if to-day can be counted a day,” he 
replied, and, turning to her aunt, asked: 

“Will Mme. de Valsaci do me the honour of com- 
ing to spend the day to-morrow at Mont Saint- 
Michel with her husband?” 

Mme. de Burne replied for her relative: 

“T shall not allow her to refuse, since we have been 
so lucky as to meet you here.” 

“Yes, monsieur,” added the inspector’s wife; “I 
will gladly come, on condition that you dine with 


us to-night.” 
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He bowed his acceptance. 

And abruptly he was aware of a feeling of delirious 
happiness, such a joy as seizes on a man when he 
receives news of some thing for which he has most 
keenly hoped. What had he won? What new thing 
had come into his life? Nothing; yet he felt thrilled 
by the ecstasy of a vague foreknowledge. 

They walked up and down on the terrace for some 
time, waiting for the sun to vanish, to catch the last 
glimpse of the black, jagged shadow of Mont Saint- 
Michel, outlined against the fiery rim of the sky. 

They talked of simple matters, repeating all that — 
can be said in the presence of a stranger, and some- 
times looking at each other. 

Then they went home to the villa, built on the 
outskirts of Avranches, in the middle of a beautiful 
garden overlooking the bay. 

Anxious to be discreet, and somewhat worried by 
the cold, almost hostile attitude of M. de Pradon, 
Mariolle left early. When he took Mme. de Burne’s 
fingers, in order to raise them to his lips, she repeated 
twice, in a strange voice: 

“Till to-morrow, till to-morrow.” 

As soon as he had gone, M. and Mme. Valsaci, 
whose manners: had long been those of hardened 
provincials, proposed to go to bed. 

“Yes, do go,” said Mme. de Burne; “I am going 
for a walk in the garden.” 

“T will go with you,” added her father. 

She went out, wrapped in a shawl, and side by 
side they walked upon the white ond of the paths, 
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lighted by the full moon and looking like little rivers 
winding between lawns and shrubberies. 

After a fairly lengthy silence, M. de Pradon said, 
in a voice that was almost a whisper: 

“My dear child, you will be just enough to admit 
that I have never given you advice?” 

She felt it coming, and was ready for the attack. 

“T beg your pardon, father, but you have given me 
at least one piece of it in the past.” 

“< 1? ”> 

“Yes, yes.” 

““A piece of advice about . . . your way of life?” 

“Yes, and a very bad one, too. So I have quite 
made up my mind, if you give me any more, not to 
follow it.” 

“What advice did I give you?” 

“To marry M. de Burne. Which proves you 
lacking in judgment, perspicacity, knowledge of men 
in general, and knowledge of your daughter in par- 
ticular.” 

He was silent for a few moments, faintly surprised 
and embarrassed; then replied slowly: 

“Yes, I was wrong that day. But I am sure I am 
not wrong in the very fatherly advice I owe you 
to-day.” 

“Very well, go on. I will accept any part of your 
advice that I think necessary.” 

“You are on the verge of compromising yourself.” 

“With M. Mariolle, of course.” 

“Yes, with M. Mariolle.” 

“You are forgetting,” she retorted, “that I have 
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already compromised myself with M. Georges de 
Maltry, M. Massival, M. Gaston de Lamarthe, and 
ten others, of whom you were jealous, for I can not 
find a nice, devoted man without all my devotees’ 
losing their tempers, and you the first of all, you, the 
generous father, the impresario whom nature has 
given me.” 

“No, no,” he replied with vigour; “you have 
never yet compromised yourself with anybody. On 
the contrary, you show a great deal of tact in your 
relations with your men friends.” 

““My dear father,” she replied, stoutly, “I am no 
longer a little girl, and I promise you that I will no 
more compromise myself with M. Mariolle than 
with the others; don’t be afraid. But I confess that 
it was I who asked him to come here. I find him 
charming, quite as intelligent and much less selfish 
than the old brigade. And that was your opinion 
too, up to the day when you thought you had dis- 
covered that I had a slight preference for him. Oh! 
you are not so terribly clever, you know! I know 
you, and I could tell you a thing or two about your- 
self, if I cared to. Well, I like M. Mariolle, and I 
thought it would be very pleasant to enjoy a charm- 
ing expedition with him by chance, and that, when 
you run no risk, it is stupid to deprive yourself of . 
anything that promises to be amusing. And I am 
running no risk of compromising myself, since you 
are here.” 

She was by this time frankly laughing, knowing 
that every word was telling, and that she held him 
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He held his tongue, embarrassed, displeased, and 
irritated, feeling that she divined, below his paternal 
solicitude, a certain mysterious bitterness, the origin 
of which he himself refused to recognise. 

“You need have no fears,” she added. “It is 
perfectly natural at this time of year for me to go on 
an expedition to Mont Saint-Michel with my uncle, 
my aunt, you, my father, and a friend. And besides, 
no one will know of it. And if they do, no one can 
find anything to blame in it. When we get back to 
Paris, I shall put this friend of mine back in the 
ranks with the others.” 

“Very well,” he replied, “let us take it that I have 
not said anything.” 

They walked on for a few more paces. 

“Shall we go back to the house?” asked M. de 
Pradon. “I am tired, I am going to bed.” 

“No, I shall walk out here for a little longer. It 
is such a lovely night.” 

“Don’t go far away,” he murmured, with veiled 
meaning. “One never knows whom one might 
meet.” 

“Oh! T’II stay right under the windows.” 

“Good night, then, my dear child.” 

He kissed her quickly on the forehead, and went 
in. 

She went a little farther on, and sat down on a 
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little rustic bench fixed in the ground at the foot of 
an oak. The night was warm, full of meadow 
breezes, sea scents, and misty radiance, for, under 
the moon that shone full in the zenith, the bay was 
veiled in vapour. 

It crept up like white wisps of steam, and hid the 
sand, that the rising tide was now covering. 

Michéle de Burne, her hands clasped on her knees, 
her eyes fixed on a distant objective, was striving to 
see into her soul, through a fog as pale and impene- 
trable as that which brooded over the sands. 

How many times already, in her dressing-room in 
Paris, seated thus before her mirror, had she not 
asked herself: “What do I love? What do I desire? 
What do I hope for? What do I want? What am 
]? 2? 

Besides the pleasure of being herself and her pro- 
found need of popularity, which she really enjoyed 
very much, she had never felt anything in her heart 
save a few quickly quenched curiosities. Yet in 
other respects she was not ignorant of herself, for 
the habit of regarding and studying her face and 
person was too strong in her for her not to have ob- 
served her soul as well. Up to this point she had 
taken her share of that vague imterest in all the 
things that interest other people, powerless as they 
were to excite her, and capable at the most of mildly 
entertaining her. 

Yet, whenever she had felt an intimate interest in 
some man springing up in her, whenever a woman 
rival, wrestling with her for a man she was fond of 
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and rousing all her feminine instincts, had set some 
faint shadow of the terrible fever of passion alight in 
her veins, she had always found, in these false dawns 
of love, an emotion far more ardent than the mere 
pleasure of success. But this emotion never lasted. 
Why not? She wearied of it, began to feel disgusted 
with it; perhaps she saw too clearly. Everything 
she had at first liked in a man, everything that had 
animated, excited, moved, and attracted her, soon 
seemed to her familiar, deflowered, commonplace. 
All men, without ever being exactly the same, were 
too much alike; and not one of them had yet ap- 
peared to her to be endowed with the personality 
and qualities necessary to hold her interest long and 
draw her heart into a real love affair. 

Why not? Was it their fault, or hers? Were they 
lacking in that for which she was waiting, or was she 
lacking in that which causes a woman to love? Does 
a woman fall in love because she once meets a man 
whom she believes to have been created only for her, 
or simply because she was born with the faculty of 
loving? Sometimes it seemed to her as though the 
heart of everyone else must have arms, as the body 
has, tender, outstretched arms that lure, embrace, 
and enfold, and that her own must be maimed. Her 
heart had nothing but eyes. 

Men, intelligent men, were often to be found fall- 
ing frantically in Jove with girls unworthy of them, 
without wit, of no worth, sometimes even without 
- beauty. Why? How? What was the mystery? 
It must mean that this human disease was not due 
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merely to a providential meeting, but to a sort of 
germ that lurked within and sprang suddenly to 
life. She had been the recipient of confidences, she 
had come upon secrets, she had even seen, with her 
own eyes, the sudden transfiguration that took place 
when this ecstasy flooded the soul, and she had given 
a great deal of thought to it all. 

In the world of fashion, in the regular round of 
calls, gossip, and all the little absurd trifles with 
which wealthy inactivity distracts itself, she had on 
several occasions discovered, not without a certain 
envious, jealous, almost incredulous surprise, human 
beings, men and women, in whom something extraor- 
dinary had undoubtedly sprung up. This did not 
show in an open, striking fashion; but, with her 
restless instinct for discoveries, she felt and divined 
its presence. In their faces, in their smiles, above all 
in their eyes appeared an indefinable, rapt, deliri- 
ously happy something, a joy of the soul overflowing 
into the whole body, lighting up their flesh and their 
eyes. 

Without knowing why, she bore a grudge against 
them. Lovers had always annoyed her, and con- 
tempt was the name she gave to this feeling of dull, 
deep irritation inspired in her by those whose hearts 
were throbbing with passion. She recognised them, 
so she thought, with exceptional speed and accuracy. 
And it was true that she had often smelt out love 
affairs and unveiled them before society had begun 
to suspect them. 

When she thought of this, of this amorous madness 
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to which we may be reduced by the near presence of 
another human being, the sight of him, his speech, 
his mind, the mysterious inner personality whereat 
our hearts fall into such wild distress, she judged 
herself incapable of it. Yet how often, weary of 
everything and dreaming of inexpressible desires, 
tormented by this harassing longing for change and 
for the unknown, a longing which was perhaps noth- 
ing but the vague stirring of an undefined search for 
affection, how often, indeed, she had wished, not 
without a secret shame born of her pride, to meet a 
man who would launch her, were it only for a time, 
for a few months, into that enchanted state when 
the whole mind and body know a sharper being; for 
life, at these periods of emotion, must acquire a 
strange glamour of ecstasy and intoxication. 

Not only had she wished for such a meeting; she 
had even gone a little out of her way to try and 
find it, but only a little way, with that indolent 
activity of hers which was never concentrated for 
-Iong upon the same objective. 

In all her unfulfilled enthusiasms for the so-called 
intellectuals who had dazzled her for a few weeks, it 
had always been amid irremediable deceptions that 
the brief effervescence of her heart had died down. 
She expected too much from their greatness, their 
temperaments, their characters, their delicacy, their 
qualities. With every one of them she had always 
found herself forced to verify a series of facts she 
knew before: that the defects of eminent men are 
often more prominent than their merits, and that 
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genius is a special gift, like good eyesight or a good 
digestion, a gift confined to the studio, isolated, 
having no connexion with the general array of per- 
sonal qualities which make contact with the man 
himself pleasant or attractive. 

' But, since she had met Mariolle, it was some other 
thing that was attaching her to him. But was she 
in love with him, really in love with him? Quite 
without prestige or fame, he had conquered her by 
his affection, his tenderness, his intelligence, all the 
simple and genuine attractions of his personality. 


Certainly he had conquered her, for she was always : 


thinking of him; ceaselessly she longed for his 
presence; no person in the world was more agree- 
able, more congenial, more indispensable to her. 
Was that love? 

She did not feel in her soul that flame which 
everyone talks of, but for the first time she felt in 
it a sincere desire to be something more to this man 
than an attractive woman friend. Was she in love 
with him? To be in love, must a person appear 
dowered with exceptional allurements, different from 
and above all others, in the halo with which the 
heart irradiates those it loves best, or was it enough 
that you liked him very much, so much so that you 
could scarcely do without him? 

In the latter case, she was in love with him, or, at 
least, very nearly so. After deep reflection, with 
keen attention, she answered her own question at 


last: “Yes, I love him, but I am not capable of 


ecstasy: it is a defect in my character.” 
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As for ecstasy, she had not been altogether in- 
capable of it a short time before, when she had seen 
him coming towards her on the terrace of the park 
at Avranches. For the first time she had felt that 
indefinable something that draws us, drives us, flings 
us towards some person; she had felt keen pleasure 
in walking by his side, in feeling him near her, burn- 
ing with love for her, as they watched the sun 
setting behind the shadow of Mont Saint-Michel, 
like a vision in a legend. And was not love itself a 
kind of legend of the soul, in which some believe 
instinctively, while others, by dint of thinking about 
it, end sometimes by believing in it, too? Was she 
destined to end by believing in it? She had felt 
a curious weak longing to rest her head on this 
man’s shoulder, to be closer to him, to seek that 
“quite close”’ which can never be found, to give him 
that which one offers m vain and always retains: 
one’s inmost secret soul. 

Yes, she had felt a wild impulse towards him, and 
still felt it, at that moment, in the depths of her 
heart. It might be enough, perhaps, to yield to it 
for it to become infatuation. She was too fond of 
resisting, considering, and fighting the charm of 
people. Would it not be sweet, on such a night as 
this, to walk with him among the river willows, and, 
to pay for all his passion, to offer him, from time to 
time, her I1ps? 

A window of the villa opened. She turned her 
head. It was her father, doubtless looking for her. 

“‘Aren’t you asleep?” she shouted. 
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“If you don’t come in, you'll catch cold,” he re- 
plied. 

She rose and went indoors. When she was in her 
room, she drew aside the curtains to look at the 
vapour over the bay, whiter and whiter in the moon- 
light, and in her heart too it seemed to her as though 
the mists were clearing in the dawn of love. 

She slept well, however, and the maid woke her, 
for they had to make an early start in order to lunch 
at Mont Saint-Michel. 

A large brake came to fetch them. Hearing its 
wheels upon the gravel, in front of the steps, she 
leant out of the window and immediately met the 
eyes of André Mariolle, who was looking for her. 
Her heart began to throb a little. Surprised and 
oppressed, she became aware of this strange new 
sensation of the muscle of her heart, that at the 
mere sight of one person palpitates and sets the blood 
pulsing through the veins. As on the previous night, 
before falling asleep, she said to herself: “Am I 
going to fall in love with him, then?” 

When she was face to face with him, she realised 
that he was so enslaved, so ill with love, that she 
positively wanted to open her arms and give him 
her mouth. 

The equipage set off. It was a bright summer’s 
morning, full of bird song and ebullient youth. They 
descended the hill, crossed the river, and went 
through a number of villages, along a narrow, stony 
track which bumped the passengers off the seats of 
the brake. After a long silence, Mme. de Burne 
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began to chaff her uncle on the condition of the 
road; this was enough to break the ice, and the 
gaiety floating in the air seemed to enter into their 
hearts. 

Suddenly, as they were driving out of a hamlet, 
the bay reappeared, no longer yellow, as on the — 
previous evening, but gleaming with bright water 
that covered everything, the sands, the salt-meadows, 
and, so the driver said, the road itself, a little 
farther on. 

For an hour, accordingly, they went at a walking 
pace, in order to allow this flood time to flow back 
to the open sea. 

The girdles of elms or oaks that encircled the 
farms through which they passed were constantly 
concealing the growing outline of the abbey, erect 
on its crag, now right in the sea. Then, between 
two farm-yards, it would come suddenly into sight 
again, nearer and nearer, more and more amazing. 
The sun flung a ruddy glow upon the jagged granite 
church, resting on its pedestal of rock. 

Michéle de Burne and André Mariolle gazed at it, 
then looked at one another; they mingled the dis- 
tress of their hearts, the one a growing distress and 
the other an acute one, with the romance of this 
vision seen in the rosy July morning. 

They chatted with friendly ease. Mme. Valsaci 
was telling tragic stories of the quicksands, nocturnal 
dramas of the soft, treacherous slime that swallows 
men alive. M. Valsaci defended the sea-wall, at- 
tacked by artists, boasting of its advantages from 
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the point of view of uninterrupted communication 
with the island, and of the dunes won back, first for 
pasture, eventually for crops. 

Suddenly the brake stopped. The sea was over 
the road. It was practically nothing, a mere liquid 
film on the stony track; but it was easy to see that 
in places it must have formed quagmires, pits from 
which there could have been no getting out. They 
would have to wait. 

“Oh, it is going down quickly,” affirmed M. Val- 
saci, and pointed at the road, from which the thin 
surface of, water was running off, apparently ab- 
sorbed by the soil, or drawn off into the distance by 
a powerful and mysterious force. 

They got out, in order to have a closer view of the 
sea’s strange, swift, silent departure, and followed it 
step by step. Green patches were already appearing: 
in the sunken pastures, slightly raised in places, and 
these patches grew, spread in a circle, and became 
islands. Soon these islands began to look like con- 
tinents separated by tiny oceans, and at last, all 
along the bay, there was a general race of the routed 
tide returning to the open sea. It was as though a 
long silver veil was being drawn back from off the 
land, an immense, torn, ragged veil, full of rents, 
being torn away, leaving the broad, short-turfed 
meadows naked, without as yet uncovering the pale 
sand beyond them. 

They had got back into the brake, and they all 
stood up in order to see better. The road was dry- 
ing in front of them, so the horses set off again, but 
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still at a walking pace; and, as the jolts occasionally 
threw the passengers off their balance, André Mari- 
olle suddenly felt Mme. de Burne’s shoulder leaning 
against his own. He thought at first that a chance 
shake had brought about this contact, but she 
stayed there, and every turn of the wheels hammered 
the spot against which she rested with a quivering 
that shook his body and maddened his heart. He 
dared not look at her, paralysed with happiness by 
this unhoped-for familiarity, and thought, in a dis- 
order of mind something like that of a drunken man: 
“Is it possible? Could it be possible? Are we both 
of us losing our heads?”’ 

The horses beginning to trot again, it was neces- 
sary to sit down. Mariolle forthwith felt a sudden, 
imperious, mysterious need of bemg pleasant to 
M. de Pradon, and loaded him with flattering atten- 
tions. Almost as sensitive to compliments as his 
daughter, the father allowed himself to be won over 
and soon wore his usual smiling expression. 

At last they had reached the sea-wall, and pushed 
steadily on towards Mont Saint-Michel, which rose 
at the end of this straight road built up all round 
above the sand. The river from Pontorson bathed 
its left side, to the right the pastures, covered with 
short turf, which the driver called Criste marine, 
had given place to the still soaking dunes, drenched 
with sea-water. 

Larger and larger grew the great building, out- 
linging its head against the blue sky, the turrets and 
steeples of the abbey showing clear in all their de- 
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tails, bristling with grimacing gargoyles, monstrous 
heads wherewith the terrified religion of our ances- 
tors crowned their Gothic sanctuaries. 

It was nearly one o’clock when they arrived at 
the hotel where lunch had been ordered. The pru- 
dent proprietress was not ready, and they had to 
wait still longer. It was therefore very late when 
they sat down to their meal, and all were very 
hungry. The champagne raised their spirits at 
once. 

Everyone felt pleased, and two hearts felt very 
nearly happy. Just before the sweets, when the 
exhilaration of the wine they had drunk and the 
pleasant conversation had mduced that feeling of 
general contentment that sometimes descends on 
one at the end of a good meal, disposing one to accept 
and approve of anything, Mariolle asked: 

“Would you like to stay here till to-morrow? It 
would be so glorious to see the place by moonlight, 
and so pleasant to dine together again this evening!” 

Mme. de Burne accepted at once, and the two 
men also consented. Only Mme. Valsaci hesitated, 
on account of her little boy, who had been left at 
home, but her husband reassured her, reminding her 
that she had often absented herself in this fashion. 
He even wrote out a telegram to the governess on 
the spot. He found André Mariolle charming, the 
young man having approved of the sea-wall, out of 
flattery, and had considered it much less detrimental 


to the effect of the island than it was usually said to 
be. 
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Leaving the table, they went to visit the church. 
They took the road along the ramparts. The town, 
a heap of medieval houses piled higgledy-piggledy 
upon the enormous block of granite that bears the 
abbey at its summit, is separated from the sands by 
a high crenellated wall. This wall rises in a spiral 
round the old city, with many a bend, angle, plat- 
form, and watch tower, each a marvel to the eye, 
which, at each circuit, discovers a new extension of 
the immense view. All were silent, rather out of 
breath after their heavy lunch, and continually sur- 
prised at every fresh glimpse of the amazing edifice. 
High in the sky above them it stood, a prodigious 
tangle of spires, granite flowers, flying arches and 
buttresses, a piece of architectural lacework, incred- 
ible, huge, and feather-light, embroidered in light 
on azure, and from which sprang, as though prepar- 
ing for flight, the whole threatening, fantastic host 
of bestial gargoyle faces. Between the sea and the 
abbey, on the north side of the island, a wild and 
almost precipitous slope, called the Forest, because 
it is covered with ancient trees, begins where the 
houses leave off, forming a dark green patch against 
the boundless yellow of the sands. Mme. de Burne 
and André Mariolle, who were walking at the head 
of the party, stopped to look at it. She leaned on 
his arm, in a condition of dazed delight such as she 
had never felt before. She climbed on with him, 
light-footed, ready to climb for ever, towards the 
dreamlike building, and towards some other thing 
too. She would have liked the steep path to go on 
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for ever, for, almost for the first time in her life, she 
felt nearly completely happy and satisfied. 

“Oh, my God, isn’t it beautiful!” she murmured. 

“T can think of nothing but you,” he replied, 
looking at her. 

“I’m not very poetic,” she replied with a smile, 
“but this is so beautiful that it wrings my heart.” 

“T love you madly,” he faltered. 

He felt a light pressure on his arm, and they set 
off again. 

A keeper was waiting for them at the door of the 
abbey, and they entered by the magnificent stair- 
case, between two enormous towers, that led them to 
the guard-room. They walked from room to room, 
from court-yard to court-yard, from dungeon to dun- 
geon, listening, marvelling, enchanted with it all, 


admiring everything, the crypt, so robustly beauti- — 


ful, supporting the entire chancel of the upper church 
on its enormous pillars, and the whole of the Mer- 
veille, that tremendous Gothic edifice built up of 
three stories, one above the other, the most extra- 
ordinary masterpiece of the monastic and military 
architecture of the Middle Ages. 

Then they came to the cloisters. They stood still 
in wonder at sight of the great square court-yard, 
enclosed in the lightest, most graceful, most charming 
colonnade to be found round any cloister in the world. 
In two rows, the slender little columns, crowned 
with lovely capitals, carried, throughout the whole 
length of all four galleries, an uninterrupted wreath 
of Gothic flowers and ornaments in infinite variety, 
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of perpetually fresh invention, the elegant fancy of 
the old, simple artists, whose dreams and aspira- 
tions, no less than the mallets themselves, had 
driven the chisel into the stone. 

Michele de Burne and André Mariolle went right 
round it, walking in very short steps, arm in arm; 
the others, who were rather tired, admired it from 
the distance, standing near the door of entry. 

“Oh! how I love this,” she said, halting. 

“TI do not know where I am,” he replied, “nor 
where I am living, nor what I am looking at. I know 
that you are near me, that is all.” | 

At that she stared him full in the face, pelea 
and murmured: 

“André!” 

He realised that she was giving herself to him. 
They spoke no more, and moved on again. 

They continued their tour of the building, but 
scarcely looked at anything. 

The lacework staircase, however, held their at- 
tention for a minute, enclosed in an arch flung out 
right across the open sky, between two small steeples, 
to scale, so it seemed, the clouds; and they had 
another surprise, on reaching the Madman’s Path, 
a giddy granite track, with no parapet, encircling 
the final tower almost at its summit. 

“Do you allow people to walk along it?” she 
asked. 

“Tt’s not allowed,” pooled the guide. 

She showed him twenty francs. The man hesi- 
tated. The whole family, already dizzy at the abyss 
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and the immense extent of the view, opposed this 
rashness. 

“You will go, won’t you?” she asked Mariolle. 

“T’ve been through more awkward places,” he 
laughed. 

And, taking no more notice of the others, they 
started off. 

He went first along the narrow cornice, right at 
the edge of the gulf, and she followed, hugging the 
wall, her eyes lowered, so as not to see the gaping 
pit below them; she was terribly excited, almost 
swooning with fear, and clung tight to the hand he 
gave her. But she felt his strength, knew that 
there was no risk of his failing, and that he was sure 
of head and foot alike. ‘He really is a man,” she 
thought, enchanted despite her terror. They were 
alone in space, high as the soaring sea-birds, over- 
looking the same view as those white-winged crea- 
tures traverse in their flight, exploring it with their 
little yellow eyes. 

“Are you giddy?” asked Mariolle, feeling hee 
tremble. 

“A little,” she whispered, “but with you I am 
afraid of nothing.” 

He went closer to her and put an arm round her 
to uphold her, and she felt so greatly reassured by 
this rough aid that she raised her head and gazed 
out into the distance. 

He was almost carrying her, and she let him have 
his way, enjoying the robust protection that bore 
her thus through the very sky; she was grateful to 
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him, too, with a woman’s romantic gratitude, be- 
cause he had not spoilt this gull-like journey with 
kisses. 

“Lord, what a silly thing to do, wasn’t it?” said 
the exasperated M. de Pradon to his daughter, when 
they had rejoined the others, who had been waiting 
In an agony of anxiety. 

““No, because it was a success,” she replied with 
an air of conviction. “Nothing that succeeds is 
silly, father.” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and they all went 
down. They stopped again at the doorkeeper’s 
lodge to buy photographs, and when they reached 
the hotel, it was almost time for dinner. The pro- 
prietress recommended a short walk on the sands, 
on the far side, so that they could admire the island 
from the side of the open sea, to which quarter, she 
said, it presented its most magnificent aspect. 

Although tired, the whole party set out again and 
went right round the ramparts, going some way out 
into the alarming dunes, so soft, despite their ap- 
pearance of solidity, that the foot, when placed on 
the beautiful, hard-looking yellow surface in front 
of it, would suddenly sink to the calf in deceitful 
golden slime. 

From this side the abbey altogether lost its ap- 
pearance of a marine cathedral, so marvellous a 
sight from the mainland, and took on, by way of 
threatening the ocean, the warlike aspect of a feudal 
manor, with its great crenellated wall pierced with 
picturesque loopholes and supported by gigantic 
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buttresses whose cyclopean masonry was riveted to 
the foot of the strange hill. But Mme. de Burne 
and André Mariolle took no interest in all this. 
They thought only of themselves, entangled in the 
net they had thrown over one another, shut up in 
the prison that admits no tidings of the world, and 
where only one person is seen. 

When they found themselves seated before their 
full plates, under the gay lamplight, they seemed to 


wake up again, and actually realised that they were 


hungry. 

They stayed a long time at table, and, when 
dinner was over, forgot the moonlight in the pleas- 
antness of conversation. No one wanted to go out 
again, and no one mentioned the subject. The great 
moon might dapple with poetic gleams the shallow 
little flood of the rising tide, already gliding over 
the sands with the almost imperceptible, yet terri- 
fying, whisper of running water; it might light up 
the winding ramparts round the Mount, and, in the 
strange surrounding scenery of the boundless bay, 
shining with the glimmer of the wavelets creeping 
up the dunes, might cast its rays upon the dark 
romantic forms of all the spires of the abbey — they 
did not want to see any more. 

It was not yet ten o’clock when Mme. Valsaci, 
quite overcome with sleepiness, spoke of going to 
bed. The proposal was accepted without the slight- 
est opposition. After cordial good-nights, they all 
went to their rooms. 

André Mariolle knew well that he would not sleep; 
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he lit both candles on the mantelpiece, opened his 
window, and gazed into the night. 

His whole body was fainting under the torture of 
useless hope. He knew that she was there, so near, 
separated from him by two doors, and it was almost 
as impossible to join her as to stop the rising tide that 
was flooding the land. He felt in his throat an im- 
perative desire to cry out, and, in his nerves, such 
a torrent of vain and unappeasable expectation that 
he wondered what he would do, unable to bear the 
solitude of this night of sterile happiness. 

Little by little all sounds died out in the hotel and 
the town’s single tortuous street. Mariolle still re- 
mained leaning at the sill, aware only of the passage 
of time, gazing at the silver cloth of the risen sea, 
and constantly putting off the moment for going to 
bed, as though he had a presentiment of some 
providential stroke of good fortune. 

Suddenly it seemed to him that a hand was 
' touching his door handle. He turned round with a 
shudder. His door was slowly opening. A woman 
entered, her head veiled in white lace, and her whole 
body wrapped in one of those large dressing-gowns 
that look as though they were made of silk, down, 
and snow. Carefully she closed the door behind 
her; then, as though she had not seen him standing 
dumbfounded with joy in the pale square of the 
window frame, she walked straight up to the mantel- 
piece and blew out the two candles. 
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r “HEY were to meet, to say good-bye, next 
morning, at the door of the hotel. The first 
down, André Mariolle waited for her to 

appear, with a poignant feeling of anxiety and hap- 
piness. What would she do? What would she be 
like? What would become of the two of them? 
Upon what thrice-happy or dreadful adventure was 
he embarking? She might do with him as she 
would, make him the victim of an illusion, like an 
opium-smoker, or martyrise him, according to her 
will. He walked up and down by the side of the 
two carriages, for they were separating, he com- 
pleting his journey via Saint-Malo, to carry out his 
plot, they returning to Avranches. 

When would he*see her again? Would she cut 
short her visit to her relations, or delay her return? 
He was in an appalling dread of her first glance and 
her first words, for he had not seen her at all, and 
they had scarcely spoken, during their brief embrace 
the night before. She had offered herself resolutely, 
but with a certain modest reserve, making no delay, 
but taking no delight in his caresses; then she had 
departed, with her light step, murmuring: “Till to- 
morrow, my dear.” 

All that remained to André Mariolle of that swift, 
strange meeting was the faint feeling of deception 
natural to a man who has been unable to reap the 
whole harvest of love that he thought to be ripe, 
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and, at the same time, the intoxication of his triumph, 
with the accompanying hope, almost assured, of 
shortly securing the final surrender. 

He heard her voice and trembled. She was speak- 
ing loudly, doubtless in annoyance at some wish of 
her father’s, and, when he caught sight of her upon 
the lowest steps of the staircase, her lips were 
twisted into the angry little fold that revealed her 
ill temper. 

Mariolle advanced two paces, she saw him, and 
began to smile. Into her suddenly calmed eyes 
passed a touch of kindliness that spread over her 
whole face. And im her hand, suddenly and tenderly 
outstretched, he felt the confirmation, unconstrained 
and unrepentant, of the gift of herself that she had 
made, — 

“So we are going to part?” she said to him. 

“It hurts me more than I can tell you.” 

“It will not be for long,” she murmured. 

And, as M. de Pradon was about to join them, 
she added in a whisper: 

“Say that you are going to tour Brittany for ten 
days or so, but don’t do so.” 

Mme. Valsaci ran up in great excitement: 

‘“‘What’s this your father tells me? You want to 
go the day after to-morrow? But you were to stay 
till Monday next at least.” 

“Father is a clumsy man who cannot hold his 
tongue,”” Mme. de Burne answered rather dourly. 
“The sea is giving me bad neuralgia, as it does 
every year, and I did, as a matter of fact, speak of 
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leaving, because I don’t want to have to coddle — 


myself for the next month or so. But this is hardly 
the moment to think about that.” 

Mariolle’s driver pressed him to get into the car- 
-riage, sO as not to miss the Pontorson train. 

“And when will you be back in Paris?” asked 
Mme. de Burne. 

He pretended to hesitate: 

“Why, I’m really not quite sure; I want to see 
Saint-Malo, Brest, Douarmenez, the Bay of the 
Dead, Cape Ray, Audierne, Penmarch, the Mor- 
bihan, in fact the whole of this famous corner of 
Brittany. It will take me a good .. .” 

After a pause full of fictitious calculations, he 
exaggerated: 

3 . fortnight or three weeks.” 

OTe is a long time,” she laughed. . . . “As for 
me, if my nerves are no better than they mere last 
night, I shall go home in Jess than two days.” 

Choked with emotion, he longed to cry: “Thank 
you!” He contented himself with setting a lover’s 
kiss upon the hand which she offered him for the 
Jast time. 

And, after a thousand compliments, thanks, and 
affirmations of friendship had been exchanged with 
the Valsacis and M. de Pradon, who was somewhat 
reassured by the news of his impending travels, he 
got into his cab and drove away, his head turned 
towards her. 

He went straight back to Paris, and saw nothing 
on the way. Throughout the night, ensconced in 
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his compartment, his eyes half closed, his arms 
folded, his spirit drowned in memories, he had no 
other thoughts but that of his dream come true. As 
soon as he reached his home, in the first minute of 
repose, in the silence of the library in which he 
normally lived, worked and wrote, and where he 
almost always felt calmed by the friendly presence 
of his books, his piano and his violin, there began 
the steady torture of impatience that acts like a 
fever upon insatiable hearts. Surprised at being un- 
able to occupy himself with or concentrate on any- 
thing, and finding the normal recreations of his 
home life, reading and music, incapable, not merely 
of absorbing his mind, but even of keeping his body 
still, he wondered what on earth he could do to 
quiet this new agitation. He felt possessed by a 
longing to go out, walk, keep moving; it was some- 
thing physical and inexplicable, a sort of fever of 
agitation with which his mind had infected his body, 
in reality nothing but an instinctive and unappeas- 
able desire to search for, and find, someone. 

He put on his overcoat, snatched up his hat, 
opened his door, and as he went down the staircase, 
asked himself: ‘“‘Where am I going?” Then he had 
an idea which had not yet occurred to him. — He 
needed a room, secret, discreet and pretty, to shelter 
their meetings. 

He went in search of one, walking down street 
after street, avenue after avenue, boulevard after 
boulevard, anxiously examining porters with com- 
plaisant smiles, Iandladies with suspicious faces, and 
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apartments with dubious curtains. He returned 
home in the evening, discouraged. At nine o’clock 
next morning he recommenced his quest, and ended 
at nightfall by discovering, in a side street in Au- 
teuil, at the end of a garden with three gates, a lonely 
cottage that a local upholsterer promised to furnish 
in two days. He chose the hangings, msisting on 
very simple furniture of varnished deal, and very 
thick carpets. The garden was in the keeping of a 
baker who lived near one of the gates. Mariolle 
arranged that this tradesman’s wife should see to 
all the housework. A local gardener also undertook 
to fill the flower-beds with flowers. 

All these arrangements engaged him till eight 
o'clock, and, when he returned home, worn out with 
fatigue, he saw with a beating heart a telegram on 
his desk. Opening it, he read: 


“Shall be home to-morrow night; receive 
Instructions. 
“MICHE.” 


He had not yet written to her, for fear Iest his 
letter might get lost, since she must be leaving 
Avranches. Directly he had dined, he sat down at 
his table to express to her the feelings of his soul. 
It was a long and difficult task, for all expressions, 
phrases, and thoughts themselves seemed weak, 
mediocre, and absurd media for the just definition 
of so delicate and passionate an act of graciousness. 

The letter he received from her next morning con- 
firmed her statement that she would be back that 
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evening, and begged him not to show himself about 
town for some days, so that his tale of travel might 
be believed. She also invited him to go for a walk 
next day, at about ten in the morning, on the ter- 
race in the Tuileries, overlooking the Seine. 

He was there an hour too early, and wandered 
about the great park, whose only other visitors were 
early passers-by, belated civil servants on their way 
to the government offices on the left bank, clerks, 
and workpeople of all sorts. He enjoyed a feeling of 
thoughtful pleasure at the spectacle of this hurrying 
throng, driven to degrading labours by this need to 
get their daily bread. Comparing himself with them, 
waiting as he was for his mistress, one of the queens 
of society, he felt so fortunate a being, so privileged, 
in being out of the struggle, that he longed to thank 
the blue sky, for Providence was to him nothing but 
the alternations of azure and rain due to Chance, 
the cunning master of days and men. 

A few minutes before ten he went up on tothe 
terrace and watched for her arrival. 

“She will be late,” he thought. He had scarcely 
heard the ten strokes of a clock on a building near 
at hand, when he fancied he saw her im the far dis- 
tance, crossing the park at a swift pace, like a shop- 
girl hurrying to her work. He hesitated. “Is it really 
she?” He recognised her gait, but was astonished 
at her changed appearance, so modest in a dark 
little costume. But she came towards the steps that 
give access to the terrace in a straight line, as though 
she had Jong been doing so. 
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“Ah!” he said to ineele “she must be fond of 
this place and often come here for walks.” He 
watched her raise her skirt before placing her foot 
on the first stone step, then ascend the whole flight 
rapidly, and, as he advanced hastily to meet her the 
quicker, she said, coming up to him with a friendly 
smile in which was a touch of uneasiness: 

“You are very reckless. You must not show 
yourself like that! I could see you almost from the 
Rue de Rivoli. Come, we will go and sit down on a 
bench, over there behind the orangery. That is 
where you must wait for me another time.” 

He could not help asking: 

“So you often come here?” 


“Yes, I am very fond of this spot, and, as I am a 


morning walker, I come here to take exercise and 
look at the view, which is very pretty. And, besides, 
one never meets anyone here, whereas the Bois is 
impossible. But don’t give away my secret.” 

“Oh, I won’t!” he laughed. 

Discreetly he took her hand, a little hidden hand, 
hanging in the folds of her costume. He sighed: 

“How I love you! I am ill with waiting for you. 
Did you get. my letter?” 
“Yes, thank you; I was very much touched by 
hs: 

“So you are not angry with me yet?” 

“Why, no. Why should I be? You are a perfect 
dear.” 

He sought for burning words, quivering with 
gratitude and emotion. Finding none, and far too 
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excited to preserve any freedom of choice in his 
speech, he repeated: 

“How I love you!” 

“T asked you to come here,”’ she said, “‘because 
here also there is water, and boats. It is not at all 
like it was there, but it is not too bad.” 

They had sat down on a bench, near the stone 
balustrade that commands the riverside, almost 
alone, and invisible from every side. Two gardeners 
and three nursemaids were, at that hour, the only 
living things on the whole long terrace. 

Carriages drove along the quay at their feet, but 
out of sight. Footsteps rang out on the pavement 
close by, beside the wall that bore the terrace; still 
not finding anything to say, together they gazed at 
the beautiful view of Paris, extending from the Isle 
of Saint-Louis and the towers of Notre-Dame to the 
hills of Meudon. 

“Tt really is very pretty here,’ she said again. 

But he was suddenly overcome by the exultant 
recollection of their journey in the sky, on the sum- 
mit of the abbey tower: 

“Oh! madame,” he said, a prey to thoughts of 
past rapture, “‘do you remember our dash along the 
Madmen’s Path?” 

“Yes. But I am a little frightened, now I think 
of it from a distance. Oh! how giddy I should be if 
I had to do it over again. I was quite intoxicated 
by the open air, and the sun, and the sea. But look, 
my dear, how wonderful all this is also. I am very 
fond of Paris.” 


’ 
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He was surprised, having a vague presentiment 
that something which he had found in her, down in © 
the country, was no longer there. 

“What does the place matter, so long as I am 
near you!” he murmured. 

Without answering, she squeezed his hand. At 
that, happier perhaps at the light pressure than he 
would have been at a tender word, his heart freed 
from the constraint which had so far oppressed it, 
he was at last able to find words. 

Slowly, in almost solemn words, he told her that 
he had given her his life for ever, to do with as she 
liked. 

Grateful, but still the modern woman with mod- 
ern doubts, not to be freed from her trick of mordant 
irony, she smiled as she replied: 

“Do not bind yourself for as ong as all that!” 

He turned and faced her and, looking deep into 
her eyes, with the penetrating gaze that is like an 
actual touch, he repeated what he had just said, at 
greater length, more ardently and more poetically. 
All that he had written to her in so many high-flown 
letters he expressed with such a fervour of conviction 
that she listened as though in a cloud of incense. 
She felt caressed in every fibre of her woman’s being, 
by that adoring mouth, more passionately and more 
truly than she had ever been caressed before. 

When he was silent, she answered simply: 

“T too, I love you well.” 

They held hands like boys and girls walking side 
by side down country roads, and with dim eyes 
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watched the steamboats glide along the river. They 
were alone in Paris, with its immense, confused roar, 
near and distant, all around them; more alone, there 
in this town teeming with all the life of the world, 
than they had been on the summit of the aery tower; 
for a few seconds they entirely forgot that there was 
any other thing but themselves upon the earth. 

It was she who first recovered the feeling of reality, 
and of elapsing time. 

“Would you like us to meet here again to- 
morrow?” she asked. 

“Yes ... yes... certainly,” he said, after a 
few moments of thought, anxious at the question he 
was about to ask. “But... are we never to meet 
anywhere else? . . . This place is Ionely. . . . Yet 
. . - anyone may come here.” 

She hesitated. 

“That is true. . . . But it is imperative that you 
should not show yourself to anyone for at least a 
fortnight, so that people will believe you have been 
away. It will be very nice and mysterious to meet 
without anyone knowing you are in Paris. But I 
can’t have you at my house. So I don’t see...” 

He felt himself blush, and replied: 

“Neither can I ask you to my home. Isn’t there 
any other way, any other place? . . .” 

She was neither surprised nor shocked, being a 
woman of common sense and a very logical turn of 
mind and with no false modesty. 

“Why, yes,” she said. “Only it needs time to 
consider.” 
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“‘T have considered it.” 

“Already?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Well?” 

“Do you know the Rue des Vieux-Champs, at 
Auteuil?” 

ce No.’’ ’ 

“It runs in to the Rue Tournemine and the Rue 
Jean-de-Saulge.”’ 

“Go on!” 

“In that street, or rather in that lane, there is a 
garden; and m that garden a cottage, with exits 
into the two other streets I mentioned.” 

“Go on!” 

“That cottage is waiting for you.” 

She reflected; then, still without embarrassment, 
asked two or three questions of womanly prudence. 
He enlightened her, apparently satisfactorily, for 
she murmured as she rose: 

“Very well, I will go to-morrow.” 

“What time?” 

“Three o'clock.” 

“T shall be waiting behind the door, at number 
seven. Do not forget. Simply knock as you pass.’ 

“Yes, good-bye, my dear, till to-morrow.” 

“Till to-morrow. Good-bye. Thank you. I adore 
you!” 

They stood up. ! 

“Don’t come with me,” she said; “stay here for 
ten minutes, and then leave by the embankment.” 

“Good-bye.” 
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She went off, very quickly, with so discreet, so 
modest, so hurried an air that she really was exactly 
like one of the fine, hard-working girls of Paris who 
hasten down the streets every morning on their way 
to their honest toil. 

He drove out to Auteuil, tormented by the fear 
vee the house would not be ready by the following 

ay. 

But he found it full of workmen. The walls were 
covered with hangings, the carpets laid on the floors. 
There was a great deal of hammering, nailing, and 
cleaning. In the garden, which was pretty and 
quite large, the remains of an old park, containing a 
number of fie, old trees, thick copses imitating a 
wood, two bowers, two lawns, and winding paths 
through the shrubberies, the local gardener had 
already, planted rose-bushes, carnations, geraniums, 
mignonette, and twenty other kinds of plants whose 
blossoming can be artificially advanced or retarded, 
so that in one day they can turn an unploughed 
field into a flower-bed. 

_ Mariolle was as pleased as though he had just won 
a new triumph over her, and, having obtained the 
upholsterer’s solemn promise that all the furniture 
would be in place before noon next day, he went off 
to various shops to buy ornaments that the inside 
of the dwelling might blossom like the outside. For 
the walls he chose those excellent photographs of 
famous pictures now obtainable, Deck pottery for 
the mantelpieces and tables, and some of those 
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familiar objects that women always like to have at 
hand. 

He spent during the day two months’ income, and 
did so with profound pleasure, reflecting that he had 
been saving steadily for ten years, not through love 
of economy, but for lack of need, and thus was now 
able to spend royally. 

On the morning of the next day he returned to the 
cottage, presiding over the arrival and disposition 
of the furniture, hanging the pictures himself, stand- 
ing on lJadders, burning scent and spraying it over 
the hangings and the carpet. In the feverish ex- 
citement of his whole being he had the impression 
that he was doing the most amusing and delightful 
thing that he had ever done. Every minute he 
looked at the time, calculating how long separated 
him from the moment of her entry, and he urged on 
the workmen, trying to think of better ideas, and 
worrying over the happiest arrangement and position 
for everything. 

Prudently, he got rid of all the workmen before 
two o’clock, and then, during the slow passage of the 
hands round the last lap of the dial, in the silence of 
the house where he was awaiting the greatest happi- 
ness he had ever hoped for, alone with his dream, 
coming and going from bedroom to sitting-room, 
talking aloud to himself in a frenzy of imagination, 
he savoured the wildest pleasure of love he was ever 
to taste. 

_ Then he went out into the garden. The sun’s 
rays were falling through the leaves on to the grass, 
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lighting up one bower of roses especially in the most 
delightful way. So the weather too was assisting in 
the adornment of their meeting. Then he ensconced 
himself behind the door, half opening it every few 
moments, for fear lest she might make a mistake. 

Three o’clock sounded, promptly repeated by ten 
clocks in convents or factories. He was waiting now 
with his watch in his hand, and he trembled with 
astonishment when two little taps were struck upon 
the wood to which he was holding his ear, for he had 
heard no sound of footsteps in the lane. 

He opened the door: it was she. She looked 
round, surprised. First she cast an anxious glance 
at the neighbouring houses, and was reassured, for 
she certainly was not acquainted with any of the 
modest suburban people who doubtless dwelt in 
them; next she examined the garden with pleased 
curiosity; at last, having taken off her gloves, she 
set the backs of her hands against her lover’s mouth, 
and took his arm. 

At every step she kept saying: 

“Oh! How pretty! How unexpected! How 
fascinating!” . 

Catching sight of the rose-bed, all lit up by the 
sun striking through a gap in the branches, she ex- 
claimed: 

“But this is fairyland, my dear.” 

She picked a rose, kissed it, and placed it in her 
bosom. Then they entered the cottage, and she 
looked so pleased that he longed to kneel down be- 
fore her, although at the bottom of his heart he felt 
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that perhaps she might have taken more notice of 
him and less of the place. She stared all around 
her, with the pleasurable excitement of a little girl 
finding and playmg with a new toy, and, all un- 
troubled in this charming tomb of her virtue, she 
appreciated the elegance of it with the satisfaction 
of a connoisseur whose tastes have been flattered. 
She had been afraid, as she came, of a vulgar room 
with dingy hangings, soiled by previous occupants. 
All this, on the contrary, was new, unexpected, and 
charming, especially made for her, and must have 
been very costly. This man was really perfect. 
Turning to him, she raised both arms in a ravish- 
ing gesture of appeal, and they embraced, yielding 
to one of those kisses, with closed eyes, that rouse a 
strange, twofold sensation of happiness and annihi- 
lation. 
In the impenetrable silence of this retreat they 
had three hours face to face, body to body, mouth 
to mouth, finally mingling the intoxication of André 
Mariolle’s senses with the intoxication of his soul. 
Before parting, they walked in the garden and 
sat down in one of the bowers, in which they were 
invisible from all directions. André, full of exuber- 
ance, spoke to her as to an idol who had just de- 
scended from her sacred pedestal, and she listened 
to him, afflicted by the same weariness that he had 
often seen reflected in her bored eyes, after an over- 
long visit from people who had tired her. Yet she 
remained affectionate, her face alight with a tender, 
slightly constrained smile, and, holding his hand, 
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pressed it in a steady grip, mechanical perhaps 
rather than intentional. 

She could not have been listening to him, for she 
interrupted him in the middle of a sentence, say- 
ing: 
“T absolutely must go. I am due at the Marquise 
de Bratiane’s at six, and it will be very late when I 
get there.” 

He led her gently to the door which he had opened 
for her entry. They embraced, and, after a furtive 
glance into the street, she departed, walking close 
against the wall. 

As soon as he was alone, and enduring the sudden 
sense of emptiness the departure of the woman we 
have been embracing leaves in us, and the strange 
little rent torn in the heart by the retreating foot- 
steps, it seemed to him as though he were deserted 
and solitary, as though he had taken nothing from 
her; he began to walk up and down the gravel 
paths, musing of the eternal contradiction of hope 
and reality. 

He remained there till night, gradually growing 
calmer, and giving himself to her, from the distance, 
more utterly than she had given herself to him in 
his arms; then he returned to his rooms, dined with- 
out noticing what he was eating, and wrote to her. 

The following day seemed long to him, and the 
evening interminable. He wrote to her again. How 
came it that she had made no answer, sent no mes- 
sage to him? He received a brief telegram, on the 
morning of the second day, making a new appoint- 
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ment for the same hour on the followmg day. The 
little piece of blue paper suddenly freed him from 
the fever of waiting which had begun to attack him. 

As on the first occasion, she was punctual, affec- 
tionate, and smiling; their meeting in the Iittle 
house at Auteuil was exactly like the first. André 
Mariolle, surprised at first and vaguely distressed 
because he did not feel the fruition of that ecstasy 
of passion whose approach he had dimly appre- 
hended, was now more firmly held by his senses, 
and found sweet forgetfulness of the dream of pos- 
session he had expected in the slightly different 
happiness of that possession he had won. He was 
bound to her by the embrace of love, that formidable 
tie, the strongest of all ties, the only one from which 
there is no escape when once it has taken firm hold 
and is gripping a man’s body to the very blood. 

Twenty days went by, sweet and light-footed! 
He felt as though it could not end, as though he 
would always remain thus, invisible to all others 
and living for her alone; having the impulsive mind 
of a barren artist, always tormented by expectations 
of all sorts, he conceived an impossibly wild hope of 
a discreet, happy, hidden life. 

She came, every three days, with no attempt at 
resistance, attracted, so it seemed, as much by the 
delightful nature of their meeting-place, by the 
charm of the little house which had been turned 
into a conservatory full of rare flowers, and by the 
novelty of this life of love, scarcely dangerous, since 
no one had a right to follow her, yet full of mystery 
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withal, as by the prostrate and growing tenderness 
of her lover. 

And then, one day, she said to him: 

““Now, my dear, you must come back to life. You 
will come and spend the afternoon at my home to- 
morrow. I have let it be known that you are back.” 

He was miserable. 

“Oh! Why so soon?” he said. 

“Because, if it were learnt, by chance, that you 
were in Paris, your presence here would be too in- 
explicable not to give rise to conjectures.” 

He realised that she was right, and promised to 
go to see her next day. 

““So you are at home to-morrow?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said, “and there is even to be a little 
function at my house.” 

This piece of news was displeasing to him. 

“What sort of function?” 

She laughed in delight. 

“By dint of the most outrageous flattery, I have 
got Massival to perform his Didon at my home; no 
one has yet seen it. It is a poem of ancient love. 
Mme. de Bratiane, who considered herself Massival’s 
sole proprietor, is exasperated. 

“She will be there, too, for she is singing. It was 
a triumph, wasn’t it?” 

“Shall you have a great many people?” 

“Oh, no, only a few intimate friends. You know 
them almost all.” 

“‘Can’t I miss this party? I am so happy in my 
solitude.” 
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“Oh, no, my dear. You must realise that I must 
have you before anyone else.” 

He felt his heart beat faster. 

“Thank you,” he said; “I will come.” 


Ill 


OOD afternoon, dear M. Mariolle.” 
(5 Mariolle noticed that it was no longer 

the “my dear” of Auteuil, and her hand- 
shake was short, the hasty pressure of a busy, wor- 
ried woman, in the full tide of society functions. 
He entered the drawing-room while Mme. de Burne 
went up to the beautiful Mme. Ie Prieur, whose 
daring dresses and claims to a sculptural form had 
secured her the slightly ironical nickname of “‘The 
Goddess.”” She was the wife of a member of the 
Institute, in the section of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres. 

“Ah! Mariolle,” exclaimed Lamarthe, “‘where have 
you sprung from, my dear chap? We thought you 
were dead.” 

“Tve been travelling all about Cape Finistére.” 

He was relating his impressions of the district, 
when the novelist interrupted him: 

“Do you know the Baronne de Frémines?” 

“No, only by sight; but I have heard a great deal 
about her. They say she is a very curious woman.” 
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“Yes, the archduchess of eccentricity, but with 
an exquisite flavour of modernity. Come and be in- 
troduced.” 

Taking his arm, he led him up to a young woman 
who was always compared to a doll, a pale ravishing 
little fair-haired doll, invented and created by the 
devil himself for the damnation of tall, bearded 
children! Her eyes were long, narrow slits, slightly 
turned up at the outer corners, like those of the 
Chinese; thcir blue enamel glance slipped through 
between lids that were seldom fully opened, slow, 
heavy lids, made to veil the mystery of this creature, 
constantly falling back over the half-revealed secret. 
_ Her very fair hair shone with silvery gleams of 

silk, and her delicate mouth, with thin lips, seemed 
designed by a miniaturist and carved by the light 
hand of an engraver. Her voice issued from it with 
crystalline vibrations, and her unexpected, mordant 
ideas, oddly fantastic and malicious as they were, 
not without their own devastating charm, her cold 
corrupt attractiveness, and the calm complexity of 
her, neurotic little slut that she was, stirred her fol- 
lowers to passion and frantic agitation. She was 
known throughout Paris as the most extravagant 
woman in the real cream of society, and the wittiest 
too; but no one knew exactly what sort of woman 
she was, or what she did. In general, she dominated 
men with an irresistible sway. Her husband also 
remained an enigma. An affable aristocrat, he 
seemed to see nothing. Was he blind, indifferent, 
or complaisant? Perhaps he really had nothing to 
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see but eccentricities that doubtless amused him 
too. There were some very ugly rumours going the 
round. It was even insinuated that he made money 
out of his wife’s secret vices. 

Between Mme. de Burne and her existed a natural 
mutual attraction and savage jealousy, periods of 
intimacy followed by fits of furious enmity. They 
liked, feared, and frequented one another, like two 
professional duellists, mutually appreciative and 
each eager to kill the other. 

At the moment the Baronne de Frémines was 
winning. She had just secured a great victory: she 
had conquered Lamarthe; she had taken him from 
her rival, detaching him from her and picking him 
up herself, ostensibly in order to domesticate him 
amongst her regular followers. The novelist seemed 
to be her captive, intrigued, charmed, and distracted 
by what he had found in this extraordinary creature; 
he could not help talking about her to everybody, 
and already there was a good deal of comment on it. 

Just as he was imtroducing Mariolle, Mme. de 
Burne’s eyes fell upon him from the other end of 
the room, and he smiled as he murmured in his 
friend’s ear: 

“Observe our Sovereign’s displeasure.” 

André raised his eyes, but Mme. de Burne was 
already turning to Massival, who had appeared in 
the doorway. 

He was followed almost immediately by the Mar- 
quise de Bratiane, which made Lamarthe remark: 

“Ah! so we shall have only the second hearing of 
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Didon; the first must have taken place in the mar- 
quise’s carriage.” 

“Our friend de Burne’s collection is positively 
losing its brightest jewels,”’ added Mme. de Frémines. 

A feeling of anger, almost of hatred, against this 
woman rose abruptly m Mariolle’s heart, together 
with a sudden irritation at the whole of this society, 
the life of its people, their ideas, their tastes, their 
futile mclinations, their amusements fit only for 
puppets. Profiting by the fact that Lamarthe was 
bending aside to whisper to the marquise, he turned 
and slipped away. 

The beautiful Mme. Ie Prieur was alone, a few 
paces in front of him. He went to greet her. Ac- 
cording to Lamarthe, she represented the old style 
of warfare in this social battle-front atmosphere. 
Young, tall, and pretty, with very regular features 
and chestnut hair with gleams of fire in it, affable, 
captivating by virtue of her quiet, kindly charm, 
her calm, far from unintelligent coquetry, and the 
avid eagerness for popularity which she concealed 
beneath a mask of simple and sincere affection, she 
had many determined partisans, whom she was 
careful not to expose to dangerous rivals. Her house 
was supposed to be a club with a small membership 
of intimate friends, and all her followers joined in a 
chorus of praise of her husband’s merits. 

She and Mariolle began to talk. She keenly ap- 
preciated this clever, reserved man, of whom there 
was little said, yet who was perhaps worth more than 
any of the others. 
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The latest guests were entering. There was fat 
Fresnel, out of breath, wiping his ever warm and 
gleaming brow with a final flourish of his hand- 
kerchief, followed by the fashionable philosopher 
Georges de Maltry, and then the Baron de Gravil 
and the Comte de Marantin together. M. de Pra- 
don assisted his daughter in doing the honours of 
the afternoon. He was uncommonly attentive to 
Mariolle. But Mariolle, his heart stricken, watched 
her coming and going, more occupied with all the 
crowd than with him. Twice, it was true, she had 
flung him a swift glance from a distance, a glance 
that seemed to say: “I am thinking of you,” but 
her glances were so brief that he had perhaps been 
mistaken in their meaning. And he could no longer 
ignore the fact that Lamarthe’s aggressive assiduity 
towards Mme. de Frémines was irritating Mme. de 
Burne. “It is only the vexation of a coquette,” he 
thought, “the jealousy of a collector from whom a 
rare trinket has been stolen.’”’ Yet it hurt him, and 
it hurt him to find that she was constantly looking 
at them in a furtive, concealed way, whereas she 
was not in the least disturbed to see him sitting 
with Mme. le Prieur. It was because she held him 
fast, was sure of him, while the other man was 
escaping from her. Then what did their love mean 
to her, the love born only yesterday, that so utterly 
monopolised all his thoughts? 

M. de Pradon was requesting silence, and Massi- 
val was opening the piano, to which Mme. de 
Bratiane was advancing, taking off her gloves, for 
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she was going to sing the amorous transports of 
Dido, when the door opened once more and a young 
man appeared who drew all eyes. He was tall and 
slim, with curled whiskers and short, fair, curly hair, 
and his whole appearance was utterly aristocratic. 
Even Mme. le Prieur seemed affected. 

“Who is that?” Mariolle asked her. 

“What! Don’t you know him?” 

“e No.’’ 

“Comte Rodolphe de Bernhaus.” 

“Ah! the man who fought-the duel with Sigismond 
Fabre?” 

«“e Yes.”’ 

The story had made a great stir. The Comte de 
Bernhaus, a most promising young diplomat at- 
tached to the Austrian Embassy, and, as he was 
called, an elegant Bismarck, hearing his queen in- 
sulted at an official reception, fought a duel two 
days later with the man who had uttered the insult, 
and killed him. After this duel, which had stirred 
public opinion to its depths, the Comte de Bernhaus 
became famous overnight, like Sarah Bernhardt, 
with the difference that his name appeared in a 
halo of romantic chivalry. He was, moreover, a 
charming man, a pleasant conversationalist, and 
exceedingly distinguished. Lamarthe used to call 
him “the tamer of our savage beauties.” 

He sat down beside Mme. de Burne with an air 
of great gallantry, and Massival took up his posi- 
tion at the keyboard, over which his fingers ran for 
a few minutes. 
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Almost all the audience changed their seats, draw- 
ing up closer, to have a good view and hearing of the 
singer. Lamarthe found himself shoulder to shoulder 
with Mariolle. 

There was a great silence, heavy with expectation, 
attention and respect; then the composer began 
with a slow, very slow succession of notes that gave 
the impression of a story told in music. There were 
pauses, slight repetitions, series of little phrases, 
sometimes languid, sometimes strenuous, restless, 
they sounded, but of unexpected originality. Mari- 
olle was dreaming. He saw a woman, the queen of 
Carthage, in the strength of her ripe youth and full- 
flowering beauty, walking slowly along a sea-bathed 
shore. He devined that she was suffering, that 
there was a great sorrow in her soul; and he scru- 
tinised Mme. de Bratiane. 

Motionless, pale beneath her heavy black hair, 
which looked as though it had been steeped in the 
bowl of night, the Italian waited, her gaze fixed 
steadily in front of her. In her energetic, slightly 
harsh face, on which her eyes and eyebrows were 
like dark blotches, and in all her dark, strong, pas- 
sionate being, there was an impressive something, 
like the threat of a storm observed in a sombre sky. 

Slightly swaying his head with its long hair, 
Massival continued the poignant story he was tell- 
ing on the sonorous ivory keys. 

Suddenly a shiver traversed the singer; she half 
opened her mouth, and there issued from it an in- 
terminable and heart-rending wail of anguish. It 
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was not one of those outbursts of tragic despair pro- 
duced by singers on the stage to the accompaniment 
of dramatic gestures, nor yet was it one of those 
beautiful lamentations over deceived love which give 
rise to a chorus of bravos in a concert hall, but an 
indescribable cry, from the flesh and not from the 
soul, uttered like the howls of a hurt animal, the 
cry of the female animal betrayed. Then she was 
silent; and Massiva! recommenced the story, quiver- 
ing, more animated, more heart-broken, of a miser- 
able queen abandoned by her beloved. 

Then, once again, the woman’s voice arose. She 
spoke now, telling of the mtolerable torture of soli- 
tude, her unquenchable thirst for caresses that were 
fled, and the agony of knowing that He was gone 
for ever. 

Her hot, vibrating voice made every heart tremble. 
The dark Italian, with her night-black hair, seemed 
to suffer all that she was singing, to love, or at least 
to be capable of loving, with furious ardour. When 
she was silent, her eyes were full of tears, and she 
slowly wiped them away. Lamarthe leant across to 
Mariolle, quivering with artistic exaltation. 

“God! how beautiful she is at this moment,” he 
said. ‘‘She’s a woman, the only one here.” ‘Then, 
after a brief pause for reflection, he added: 

“And yet, who knows? Perhaps that is only a 
mirage of the music, for nothing exists save illusion! 
But what art lies in creating this illusion, and all 
illusions!” 

There followed an interval between the first and 
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second parts of the musical poem, and the composer 
was warmly congratulated on his interpreter. La- 
marthe in particular was very ardent in his compli- 
ments, and spoke with the genuine sincerity of a 
man gifted with the capacity for feeling and under- 
standing, equally affected by all the forms in which 
beauty is expressed. The manner in which he told 
Mme. de Bratiane of the feelings he had experienced 
while listening to her was so flattermg as to make 
her blush a little; and the other women who heard 
him were somewhat vexed. Possibly he was not 
unaware of the effect he had produced. When he 
turned round to go back to his seat, he noticed the 
Comte Rodolphe de Bernhaus sitting next to Mme. 
de Frémines. She looked as though she were telling 
him secrets, and they were smiling at one another 
as though this intimate conversation had enchanted 
and delighted them. Mariolle, more and more mel- 
ancholy, was standing against a door. The novelist 
joined him. Fat Fresnel, Georges de Maltry, the 
Baron de Gravil and the Comte de Marantin were 
standing round Mme. de Burne, who was dispensing 
tea. She looked as though enclosed in a crown of 
admirers. Lamarthe ironically pointed this out to 
his friend, and added: 

““A crown without a jewel, too, and I am sure she 
would give all those rhinestones for the missing 
diamond.” 

“What diamond?” asked Mariolle. 

“Why, Bernhaus, the handsome, the irresistible, 
the incomparable Bernhaus, for whose sake has 
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been achieved the miracle of getting Massival to 
make his Florentine Dido sing here.” 

Although meredulous, Mariolle felt a keen pang 
of grief. 

“Has she known him long?” he said. 

“Oh, no, ten days at the most. But she has 
made great efforts during the short campaign, and 
has shown the tactics of a conqueror. If you had 
been there, vou would have had a good laugh.” 

“Really? Why?” 

“She met him for the first time at Mme. de Fré- 
mines’ house. I was dining there that night. Bern- 
haus is a great favourite there, as you can see; and, 
Io and behold, from the very moment of their mutual 
greetings, our fair friend de Burne set off to the wars 
for the conquest of the one and only Austrian. And 
she is winning, she will win in the end, although the 
little Frémmes woman is her superior in cunning, 
real indifference, and, perhaps, perversity. But our 
friend de Burne is cleverer in her coquetry, and more 
of a woman — more of a modern woman, I mean, 
that is to say, irresistible in the artifices of seduction 
which take the place in them of the old natural 
charm. And artifice is not the right word either, 
but esthetics, the profound sense of feminine exs- 
_thetics. Therein lies the whole of her power. She 
knows herself wonderfully well, because she likes 
herself better than anyone else, and she never makes 
a mistake as to the surest way to conquer a man, 
and to make the best of herself in order to captivate 
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“TI think you are exaggerating,” protested Ma- 
riolle; “with me she has always been very simple!” 

“Because simplicity is the best gambit in your 
case. But I don’t want to speak ill of her; I find 
her superior to almost all those of her type. But 
they are not women.” | 

A few chords by Massival induced silence, and 
Mme. de Bratiane sang the second part of the poem, 
in which she was a real Dido, superb in her physical 
passion and sensual despair. 

But Lamarthe never took his eyes off the close 
colloquy of Mme. de Frémmes and the Comte de 
Bernhaus. 

As soon as the last vibration of the piano had 
been lost amid the applause, he resumed his re- 
marks, irritably, as though he were continuing a 
discussion, or answering an opponent: 

“No, they are not women. The most honest 
among them are unconscious cheats. The better I 
know them, the less I find in them that sensation of 
sweet Intoxication which a real woman should give 
us. They intoxicate too, but by exasperating the 
nerves, for they are spurious women. Oh, yes, it 
tastes very nice, but it is not as good as the real 
old-fashioned wine. You see, my dear fellow, woman 
was created and came into the world for two things 
alone, which alone can cause the development of 
her true, great, superlative qualities: love and chil- 
dren. I am talking platitudes, I know. Now these 
women are incapable of love, and they do not want 
children; when they have them, through lack of 
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skill, it is a misfortune, a burden. They really are 
_ Monsters.” 

Astonished at the writer’s violent tone and the 
gleam of anger in his eyes, Mariolle asked him: 

“Then why do you spend half your life in their 
laps?” 

“Why? Why?” replied Lamarthe with vigour. 
“Why, because it interests me, of course! And 
besides . . . and besides . . . would you forbid 
doctors to go into hospitals to study diseases? These 
women are my clinic, so to speak.” 

This reflection seemed to have calmed him. 

“Besides, I adore them because they are really 
modern,” he added. “At bottom, I am hardly more 
of a man than they are women. And when I have 
very nearly become attached to one of them, I find 
it amusing to discover and examine all that really 
separates me from them, with the curiosity of a 
chemist poisoning himself for the sake of the experi- 
ment.” 

After another pause he continued again: 

“And so I shall never really be caught by them. 
I play their game, as well as they do, better, perhaps, 
and it all comes in useful for my books, whereas what 
they do is of no use to them whatever. Silly crea- 
tures! They are right off the rails, delicious creatures, 
but clean off the rails, and they only end, when they 
are sensitive about the conduct of their lives, in 
dying of grief in their old age.” 

As he listened, Mariolle felt the assault of a fit of 
gloom resembling the damp melancholy with which 
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continuous rain darkens the earth. He knew that 
the man of letters was, generally speaking, not wrong, 
but he could not admit that he was altogether right. 

So, rather aggrieved, he began a dispute, not so 
much for the sake of defending womanhood as to 
discover the reason for their prosaic fickleness in - 
contemporary literature. 

“In the days when novelists and poets exalted 
them and made them dream,” he said, “they sought, 
and thought they found, in real life the equivalent of 
that which their hearts had found in books. To-day, 
you Insist on suppressing the poetical and attractive 
side of things, and only show the disillusioning 
realities. Well, my dear fellow, no more love in 
books means no more love m life. You were the 
inventors of the ideal, and they believed in your 
inventions. Now you merely evoke literal realities, 
and, following 1 in your footsteps, they have begun to 
believe in the vulgarity of all things.” 

Lamarthe, who was always interested by a Iit- 
erary discussion, was beginning a dissertation, when 
Mme. de Burne came up to them. 

It was one of her best days; her dress was ravish- 
ingly lovely, and she wore the bold, provoking look 
which the sensation of a struggle always gave her. 
She sat down. 

“That is what I like,” she said, “to come upon 
two men talking, and not talking for my benefit. 
And besides, you are the only two men here worth 
listening to. What were you discussing?” 

Lamarthe, unembarrassed, and in a tone of gal- 
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lant raillery, told her of the question that had been 
raised. Then he repeated his arguments with an 
ardour accentuated by the desire to show off which 
the presence of a woman always excites in men 
greedy for fame. 

She was at once interested in the motive of the 
dispute and, herself excited by the subject, took part 
in it, defending the modern women with abundant 
wit, subtlety, and relevance. Certain phrases, in- 
comprehensible to the novelist, concerning the 
fidelity and affection of which even the worst were 
capable, made Mariolle’s heart throb, and, when 
she had left them to go and sit beside Mme. de 
Frémines, who had obstinately retained the Comte 
de Bernhaus, Lamarthe and Mariolle, won over by 
her demonstration of feminine science and grace, 
declared to one another that she was incontestably 
exquisite. 

“And look over there,”’ said the writer. 

It was the great duel. What were the Austrian 
and the two women speaking about? Mme. de Burne 
had arrived just at that moment when a too pro- 
Ionged téte-a-téte of two people, even people mu- 
tually attached, becomes monotonous; she broke it 
by relating with an air of indignation all that she 
had just heard from Lamarthe. Every word of it 
might certainly be applied to Mme. de Frémines, it 
all rose from her most recent conquest, and it was 
all repeated before a very clever man who could 
understand all the implications. The fire of interest 
blazed up anew at this eternal subject of love, and 
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the mistress of the house signed to Lamarthe and 
Mariolle to join them. Then, as their voices grew 
louder, she called in the whole company. 

A general discussion followed, gay and keen, 
everyone saying their say, and Mme. de Burne con- 
triving to be the cleverest and most interesting, 
allowing a touch of sentiment, perhaps artificial, to 
creep into droll opinions; it was a triumphant day 
for her, and she was more animated, more intelligent, 
and prettier than she had ever been. 


IV 


Burne, and the mordant charm of her pres- 

ence had faded, he felt within him and 
around him, in his body, in his soul, in the air and 
in the entire world, a sort of disappearance of the 
happiness which had sustained and animated him for 
some time. 

What had happened? Nothing, practically noth- 
ing. She had been charming to him at the end of 
the party, saying to him, by one or two glances: 
“For me, you are the only person here.” And yet 
he felt that she had just revealed to him something 
of which he would have liked to remain for ever in 
ignorance. That too was nothing, practically 
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' nothing; yet he remained stupefied, like a man who 
has discovered a mean action on the part of his 
mother or his father, on learning that, during those 
twenty days he had thought entirely given and 
devoted to her, as by him, minute by minute, to the 
emotion, so new and strong, of their just-revealed 
love, she had gone back to her old life, paid so many 
calls, made so many attempts and plans, recom- 
menced the hateful strife of gallantry, fought her 
rivals, pursued men, enjoyed compliments, and 
displayed all her beauties for others besides himself. 

Already! She had done all that, already! Later, 
he would not have been surprised. He knew the 
world, women, and their feelings; he was too intel- 
ligent not to understand, and would never have 
made excessive demands on her, or indulged in 
secret anxieties. She was beautiful, born and brought 
up to please others, recetve homage, and listen to 
insipid chatter. And from among all men she had 
chosen him, and given herself boldly, royally. He 
had remained, and would remain, the grateful ser- 
vant of her whims and the resigned spectator of her 
normal life, the life of any pretty woman. But, in 
the dark cavern at the bottom of his soul where his 
delicate sensibilities Iay hidden, something was 
hurt. 

He had been wrong, no doubt, and had always 
made the same mistake, ever since he had come to 
know himself. He passed through the world with 
too much emotional prudence. His soul was too 
thin-skinned. Thence came the sort of loneliness 
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in which he lived, through fear of bruising contacts. 
He was wrong, because these bruises are almost 
always the result of that which one does not permit 
or tolerate in others — a nature very different from 
our own. He knew this, having often observed it; 
but, even so, he could not modify the particular 
sensitiveness of his own being. 

Certainly he could not blame Mme. de Burne; 
for, if she had excluded him from her drawing-room 
and kept him hidden during those days of happmess 
she had granted him, it was in order to bewilder 
other eyes, deceive the watchers, and be more surely 
his for the future. Then why this pain im his heart? 
Ah! why? It was because he had thought her en- 
tirely his, and he had just seen, or guessed, that the 
superficial being of this woman, who belonged to all 
the world, was too large for him ever to grasp and 
possess. . 

He knew, too, very well, that the whole of life is 
made up of “‘almosts,”’ and until now he had been 
resigned to it, concealing his discontent with half- 
satisfactions under a mask of wildness. But this 
time he had thought that he was at last about to 
obtain the “altogether” for which he had all his 
life been hoping and waiting. The “altogether” is 
not of this world. 

He spent a melancholy evening, consoling himself 
by reflecting on the painful impression he had ex- 
perienced. 

When he was in bed this impression, instead of 
diminishing, increased, and, as he never left any part 
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of himself unexplored, he sought for the slightest 
causes of the new distresses of his heart. They came 
and went like little puffs of icy wind, stirrmg in his 
love a pain still faint and distant, but disturbing like 
the twinge of neuralgia induced by a draught, and 
threatening a horrible bout of toothache. 

He realised first that he was jealous, no longer 
merely in the manner of an exalted lover, but as a 
male who possesses a woman. So Jong as he had not 
seen her again among men, her men, he ignored this 
sensation, not losing sight of it altogether, but ex- 
pecting it to be different, quite different from 
what it was actually to become. And when he 
_ found the mistress whom he had supposed to be 
- entirely occupied with him during those days of 
secret, frequent meetings, during the period of their 
first embraces, which should have been a period of 
isolation and ardent emotion, when he found her as 
much, nay, even more amused and excited than 
before giving herself to him by all her old, futile 
flirtations, by this squandering of herself for every 
comer, which could not leave much of her for the 
chosen man, he felt jealous in body rather than in 
soul, not in a vague way, like a lurking fever, but in 
a definite fashion, for he doubted her. 

He doubted her instinctively, through a feeling of 
distrust which glided into his veins rather than into 
his mind, through the almost physical discomfort of 
aman whois not sure of his mate. After such doubts, 
he began to have suspicions. 

What was he to her, after all? A first lover, or the 
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tenth? The direct successor of her husband, M. de 
Burne, or the successor of Lamarthe, of Massival, of 
Georges de Maltry, and the predecessor of the Comte 
de Bernhaus, perhaps? What did he know of her? 
That she was adorably pretty, the best-dressed 
woman in Paris, intelligent, clever and witty, but 
fickle, easily tired, weary, disgusted with life, in love 
with herself before anyone else, and an insatiable 
coquette. Had she had a lover — or lovers — before 
him? If she had not, would she have given herself 
with such boldness? Would she have dared to have 
opened the door of his room, at night, in an mn? 
Would she have come afterwards to the house at 
Auteuil with so little fuss? Before going, she had 
only asked a few questions, the questions of an ex- 
perienced and prudent woman. He had answered 
like a circumspect man, accustomed to these meet- 
ings; and immediately she had said “yes,” confident, 
reassured, probably instructed by earlier adventures. 

With what discreet authority she had knocked on 
that little door behind which he was waiting almost 
in a swoon, with a beating heart! With what out- 
ward calm she had entered, only interested in whether 
she might be recognised from the neighbouring 
houses! And how at home she had made herself, 
at once, in that dubious dwelling, hired and furnished 
especially for her surrender. A woman, however 
bold, superior to morality, and contemptuous of 
prejudice, would hardly have retained such coolness 


when entering as a novice upon the whole mystery of 
her first love affair? 
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Mental distress, physical hesitation, the instinc- 
tive fear of feet which do not know where they are 
treading, would she not have felt all that, if she had 
not been somewhat expert in these excursions of love, 
and if such practices had not already worn away her 
natural modesty? 

Mariolle tossed in the maddening, intolerable fe- 
ver which the grief of the soul arouses in the warmth 
of bed; he was dragged on like a man slipping down 
a hill by the Imked series of his conjectures. Some- 
times he tried to stop his progress and break the 
chain; he sought, found, and lovingly repeated hon- 
est and reassuring reflections; but a germ of fear 
was in him, and he could not stay its growth. 

Yet of what could he accuse her? Of nothing 
except that she was not exactly like himself, did not 
possess the same view of life as he, and had not in 
her heart an instrument of sensibility altogether in 
accord with his own. 

As soon as he awoke next morning, the desire to 
see her again and strengthen in her presence his 
confidence in her, grew in him like a great hunger, 
and he awaited a suitable moment for paying her 
his first official call. 

Seeing him come into the intimates’ room, in 
which she was alone, writing letters, she came up to 
him with outstretched hands. 

“Ah! good afternoon, my dear,” she said, with 
so keen and sincere an air of pleasure that all his 
hateful thoughts, whose shadow still floated in his 
mind, evaporated at this welcome. 
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He sat down beside her, and he began to talk to 
her at once of the way in which he loved her, for it 
was not the same as before. Tenderly he made her 
see that there are two kinds of lovers in the world: 
those who are mad with desire, and whose ardour 
cools upon the day after their trrumph, and those 
who are enslaved and captured by the act of posses- 
sion, in whom sensual love, mingling with the im- 
material and inexpressible appeals which a man’s 
heart sometimes makes to a woman, gives birth to 
the utter enslavement of absolute, tormenting love. 

Tormenting, assuredly, and always so, however 
fortunate the man be, for nothing, even in the most 
intimate hours, can glut our inmost need of Her. 

Mme. de Burne listened to him, charmed and 
grateful, elated to hear it, as in a theatre when a 
part, powerfully played by the actor, moves us by 
arousing an echo in our own lives. And an echo 
indeed it was, the disturbing echo of a genuine 


‘passion; but it was not in herself that this passion 


cried aloud. Yet she felt so pleased at having given 
birth to such a feeling, so pleased that it had been in 
a man capable of expressing himself thus, in a man 
whom she certainly liked very much, of whom she 
was really fond, and whom she needed more and 
more, not for her body, not for her flesh, but for her 
mysterious feminine nature, so greedy for affection, 
homage, and slavery — so pleased was she that she 
wanted to embrace him, give him her mouth, give 
the whole of herself, so that he might continue to 
adore her in this fashion. 
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She answered him unfeignedly and without prud- 
ery, with the profound skill with which certain 
women are endowed, showing him that he for his 
part had made great progress in her heart. And, in 
the inner drawing-room, to which no one happened 
to come that day till twilight, they remained alone 
together, caressing each other with words that had 
not the same meaning for their two souls. 

The lamps had just been brought in, when Mme. 
de Bratiane appeared. Mariolle retired, and, as 
Mme. de Burne accompanied him to the outer 
drawing-room, he asked her: 

“When shall I see you out there?” 

“Would you like me to come on Friday?” 

“Yes, of course. At what time?” 

“The same as usual. Three’o’clock.” 

“Till Friday. Good-bye. I adore you.” 

During the two days of waiting which separated 
him from this appointment, he found and felt an 
impression of emptiness such as he had never ex- 
perienced in the same fashion. One woman was 
missing, and nothing else had any existence. And 
as the woman was not far away, was easily to be 
found, and mere social conventions alone prevented 
him from being with her whenever he liked, and 
even from living near, he felt exasperated in his 
solitude, in the interminable drag of the moments 
that sometimes pass so slowly, and he was goaded 
to fury by the absolute impossibility of what was 
sO easy. 

He arrived at the meeting-place on Friday three 
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hours too soon; but he liked waiting at the spot to 
which she would come, and it soothed his nerves, 
after having suffered so much already from the 
mental strain of waiting for her in places to which 
she would never come. 

He installed himself by the door a long time before 
the sounding of the three longed-for strokes, and 
when he had heard them, he began to quiver with 
impatience. The clocks struck the quarter. He 
looked out into the lane, prudently, insinuating his 
head between the door and the door-post. It was 
deserted, from one end to the other. The minutes 
assumed a torturing deliberation. He was continu- 
ally taking out his watch, and, when the hand had 
reached the half-hour, he had the impression that he 
had been standing at this spot for an incalculable 
space of time. Suddenly he noticed a faint noise on 
the pavement, and the little knock of her gloved 
hand upon the wood made him forget all his anguish 
and filled his soul with gratitude to her. 

“Am I very late?” she asked, a trifle out of 
breath. 

“No, not very.” 

“‘Just think, I very nearly could not come at all. 
My house was full of people, and I could not think 
how to set about getting rid of them. Tell me, do 
you go under your own name here?” 

“No. Why do you ask?” 

““So as to be able to send you a telegram if I were 
unavoidably prevented from coming.’ 

“T call myself M. Nicolle.” 
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“Good. I won’t forget. Oh! how lovely it is in 
this garden.” 

The flowers, beautifully kept, renewed, and multi- 
plied by the gardener, who saw that his customer 
was ready to pay very high prices without protest, 
dappled the lawn with five great perfumed patches 
of colour. 

pete at a bench beside a bed of heliotrope, she 
said: 

“Let us sit down here for a moment, and I will 
tell you an awfully funny story.” 

And she related a piece of red-hot scandal with 
which she was still excited. It was said that, ex- 
asperated with jealousy, Mme. Massival, the artist’s 
former mistress, now his wife, had got into Mme. 
de Bratiane’s house in the middle of an evening 
party, while the marquise was singing to the com- 
poser’s accompaniment, and had made a frightful 
scene: whence great rage on the part of the Italian 
lady, and the guests’ surprise and pleasure. 

The frantic Massival had tried to get his wife 
away, while she smacked his face, pulled his beard 
and hair, bit him, and tore his clothes. Clinging to 
him, she held him motionless, while Lamarthe and 
two servants, who had come up to see what the noise 
was about, strove to tear him from this fury’s nails 
and teeth. 

Calm was only re-established on the departure of 
man and wife. Since that moment the musician 
had remained invisible, while the novelist who had 
witnessed the scene was telling the story every- 
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where with a wealth of witty and humorous imag- 
ination. 

Mme. de Burne was greatly excited, so preoccupied 
that nothing could distract her. The names of 
Massival and Lamarthe, constantly repeated, irri- 
tated Mariolle. 

“Have you only just heard of it?” said he. 

“Yes, barely an hour ago.” 

“And that is why she is late,” he thought bitterly. 

“Shall we go in?” he asked. 

“Yes,”’ she murmured, docile and distracted. 

When she had left him, an hour later, for she was 
in a great hurry, he went back alone into the little 
house and sat down in a low chair in their room. In 
all his being, in all his soul, the feeling that he had 
no more possessed her than if she had not come made 
a sort of black pit in him, into the depths of which 
he stared. He could see nothing there; he did not 
understand; he could no longer understand. If she 
had not escaped his actual kiss, she had at least 
escaped the embrace of his love, thanks to the mys- 
terious absence of any will to be his. She had not 
refused herself, she had not stolen away. But it was 
as though her heart had not come in with her. It 
had remained somewhere outside, far away, loung- 
ing lazily, distracted by trifles. 

He perceived then clearly that he was already 
beginning to love her with his senses as much as 
with his soul, perhaps more. The deception of her 
empty caresses stirred in him a frantic desire to run 
after her, bring her back, take her agam. But why? 
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What was the good of it, since the attention of her 
fickle mind was elsewhere that day? So he must 
await the days and hours when his elusive mistress 
might happen to be in the mood, just like all her 
other moods, to be in love. 

He went slowly home, very weary, heavy-footed, 
his eyes bowed to the pavement, tired of life. And 
he reflected that they had made no arrangement to 
sa in the future, either at her house or anywhere 
else. 


V 


NTIL the beginning of the winter she was 
fairly loyal to their appointed meetings. 


Loyal, not punctual. 

During the first three months, she came anything 
between three-quarters of an hour and two hours 
late. As the autumn showers obliged Mariolle to 
stand waiting under an umbrella, behind the garden 
door, with his feet in the mud, shivering, he had a 
sort of little wooden kiosk built, a covered and en- 
closed vestibule, behind the door, to save himself 
from catching cold after each of their meetings. The 
trees were bare of their Ieafage. In the place of the 
roses and all the other flowers, there were now broad, 
high beds of chrysanthemums, white, pink, mauve, 
purple, and yellow; and into the damp air, full of 
the melancholy odour of rain upon dead leaves, the 
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tall, Rabie autumnal flowers breathed their rather 
bitter, balsamic scent, itself a trifle melancholy. In 
front of the door of the little house the rarer kinds, 
in combined shades, the hypertrophied products of 
Art, formed a large Maltese cross of delicate and 
varying shades, the gardener’s invention; Mariolle 
could not pass this bed, in which new and surprising 
varieties were flowering, without his heart being 
wrung by the thought that this cross of flowers 
seemed to indicate a tomb. 

There was many a long wait now in the little kiosk 
behind the door. The rain fell on the thatch with 
which he had had it roofed, and dripped off it on to 
the wooden fence. At each visit to this Chapel of 
Waiting he experienced the same reflections, recom- 
menced the same train of thought, passed through 
the same hopes, the same anxieties, and the same 
discouragements. 

He had not foreseen this incessant struggle in 
which he was involved, a moral, frantic, exhausting 
struggle with an elusive thing, a thing which 
perhaps did not exist at all: the deepest affection 
of this woman’s heart. How strange their secret 
meetings were! 

Sometimes she would arrive in a laughing mood, 
animated with the desire to talk, and would sit 
down without taking off her hat or her gloves, with- 
out raising her veil, without even kissing him. On 
those days she did not often think of kissing him. 
She had a heap of captivating preoccupations in her » 
head, more captivating than the desire to offer her 
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lips to the kiss of a lover devoured by a desperate 
ardour. He would sit beside her, his heart and 
mouth full of burning words which never issued; he 
would listen and answer and, while appearing to 
take a great interest in what she was telling him, 
would sometimes try to take her hand, which she 
abandoned to him without thinking of it, friendly 
and entirely calm. 

Sometimes she would appear more tender, more 
truly his; but, as he looked at her with the anxious, 
penetrative eyes of a lover powerless to conquer her 
entirely, he divined and realised that this compara- 
tive lovingness happened because her mind had not 
on these days been excited or distracted by anyone 
or anything else. 

Her constant unpunctuality also proved to Ma- 
riolle with how little eagerness she came to these 
meetings. We hurry to that which we love and like, 
to that which attracts us; but it is always too early 
_ for us to arrive at an unwelcome function, and any 
excuse is then good enough to delay and interrupt 
the journey, and put off the vaguely unpleasant 
hour. He was constantly reminded of a curious 
analogy in himself. During the summer, his eager- 
ness for the cold water caused him to hasten his 
daily toilet and his morning walk to the swimming- 
baths, whereas, during hard frosts, he found so 
many little things to do at home before going out, 
that he always reached the baths an hour later than 
usual. For her, the meetings at Auteuil were like 
baths in the winter. 
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For some time, too, she had been frequently in- 
creasing the intervals between the meetings, putting 
them off till next day, sending telegrams at the last 
moment, searching apparently for excuses for being 
unable to come, which she always found acceptable, 
but which threw him into moods of intolerable 
spiritual agitation and physical distress. 

If she had allowed a sign of coolness to show, a 
touch of boredom at his passion, which he saw and 
felt to be continually growing greater, he might 
perhaps have been irritated, then hurt, then dis- 
couraged, and eventually calmed. But, on the con- 
trary, she showed more attachment to him than 
ever, and seemed more flattered by his love and 
more eager to preserve it, without making any other 
reply to it than friendly preferences which were 
beginning to make all her other admirers jealous. 

In her own house she could not see enough of him, 
and the same telegram that informed André of an 
obstacle against her coming to Auteuil would always 
insist on his coming to dinner or spending an hour 
with her during the evening. At first he had taken 
these invitations for compensations, but Iater he had 
been obliged to realise that she dearly loved seeing 
him, better than all the rest, that she really needed 
him, his adoring speeches, his loving eyes, his affec- 
tion, near her and enfolding her, the discreet caress 
of his presence. She needed him in the same way 
as an idol, to become a true god, needs prayer and 
faith. In the empty chapel, it is only a piece of 
carved wood. Butif only one believer enters 
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the sanctuary and falls prostrate, adoring, implor- 
ing, and groaning with fervour, drunk with his 
religious faith in it, it becomes the equal of Brahma, 
Allah, or Jesus, for every being that is loved is a 
sort of god. 

More than any other woman, Mme. de Burne felt 
herself born for the réle of fetish, for the mission, 
entrusted to women by nature, of being adored and 
pursued, of triumphing over men through beauty, 
grace, charm, and coquetry. 

She was just that sort of human goddess, delicate, 
disdainful, insistent, and haughty, exalted and 
made divine by the amorous prayers and praise of 
men, like incense. 

Yet she showed Mariolle her affection and keen 
predilection for him almost openly, with no anxiety 
of the “what-will-people-say” order, and perhaps 
with the secret desire to exasperate and inflame the 
others. It was almost impossible to come to her 
house without finding him there, almost always in- 

stalled in a large arm-chair which Lamarthe called 

“the server’s stall”; and she experienced real pleas- 
ure in remaining alone with him throughout entire 
evenings, talking and listening to him talk. 

She acquired a taste for this intimate sort of life 
which he revealed to her, for this constant contact 
with a pleasant, well-informed, educated mind, which 
belonged to her as a possession of which she was as 
much the mistress as she was of the little knick- 
knacks on her table. And little by little she too 
surrendered to him a large part of herself, her mind, 
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her secret nature, in the affectionate confidences 
which are as sweet to give as to receive. With him 
she felt freer, more sincere, more open, more familiar 
than with the others, and liked him the better for it. 
She also experienced the feeling, so dear to women, 
that she really was giving something, entrusting to 
someone all of herself that could be offered, a thing 
she had never done before. 

For her it was a great deal, but for him it was very 
little. He was still waiting and hoping for the great 
final surrender that gives up the soul of the van- 
quished in her caresses. 

As for caresses, she seemed to consider them 
useless, embarrassing, even painful. She submitted 
to them, and was not insensitive to them, but soon 
wearied; and this weariness was doubtless the cause 
of her boredom. 

Even the lightest and the least significant of them 
appeared to tire her and distress her nerves. When, 
in the midst of conversation, he got possession of 
one of her hands in order to kiss her fingers, which 
he retained for a little, one after the other, between 
his lips, tugging at them with a slight inhalation of 
the breath, as though they were sweetmeats, she 
always seemed anxious to remove them, and in her 
entire arm he felt a secret straining towards escape. 

And when, at the end of his visits, he set on her 
neck, between the neck of her dress and the golden 
hair on her nape, a long kiss which sought for the 
aroma of her body beneath the folds of material 
clinging to her flesh, she always made a slight move- 
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ment of withdrawal, followed by the almost im- 
perceptible recoil of her skin from this stranger’s 
mouth. 

He felt these like the stabs of a knife, and went 
away with wounds that would not stop bleeding in 
the solitude of his love. How was it that she had 
not at least had that period of enthusiasm which, in 
almost all women, follows the voluntary and dis- 
interested surrender of their bodies? It is often short, 
leading to weariness and then disgust. But it is so 
rare for it not to exist at all, not for an hour or a day! 
This mistress had made out of him, not a lover, but 
a sort of intelligent associate of her life. 

What did he complain of? Perhaps women who 
give themselves utterly do not give so much? 

He did not complain; he was afraid. He was 
afraid of the next man, the man who would suddenly 
turn up; she might meet him to-morrow or the day 
after. He might be anyone, artist, man about town, 
officer, strolling player, no matter what, born to find 
favour in her eyes, and who would find favour for 
no other reason than because he was the man, he 

who for the first time would fill her with the com- 
manding desire to open her arms wide. 

He was already jealous of the future, as he had 
been, at times, jealous of the unknown past; and all 
her intimate friends were beginning to be jealous of 
him. They gossiped about him among themselves, 
and even in her presence made very discreet and 
obscure allusions to him. To some, he was her lover. 
‘The others, following the opinion of Lamarthe, de- 
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clared that she was amusing herself, as usual, by 
maddening him just in order to irritate and exasper- 
ate them, and nothing more. Her father lost his 
temper and made remarks to her to which she lis- 
tened with haughty disdain; and the more she saw 
the rumour gaining ground, the more she insisted on 
openly showing her preference for Mariolle, in curi- 
ous contradiction of the usual prudence of her life. 

He, however, grew somewhat uneasy at these 
murmurs of suspicion. He spoke to her about them. 

“What does it all matter to me?” she said. 

“Tf only you really loved me!” 

“Don’t I love you, my dear?” 

“Yes, and no. You love me well enough in your 
own house, and very ill elsewhere. I should prefer 
the contrary for myself, and for you too.” 

She Jaughed, and murmured: 

“One does what one can.” 

“Tf only you knew,” he went on, “into what a 
state of agitation I am cast by the efforts I make to 
animate you. Sometimes I feel as though I were 
trying to enfold that which Is not to be grasped, 
sometimes as though I were embracing a block of 
ice, which-freezes me as it melts in my arms.” 

She did not answer, having little liking for the 
subject, and assumed the far-away manner she so 
often wore at Auteuil. 

He dared not persist. He gazed at her as a man 
gazes at those treasures m museums which tempt 
i collector so strongly and which one cannot take 
10me. 
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His days and nights contained only hours of 
suffering for him, for he lived in the obsession, of the 
heart rather than of the mind, that she was his with- 
out being his, conquered and free, captured and 
impregnable. He lived ail round her, very near to 
her, without ever really reaching her, and he loved 
her with all the unsatisfied desires of his soul and 
body. As at the beginning of their love affair, he 
started writing to her again. Once already he had 
conquered with ink the outposts of her virtue; with 
ink he might carry this Jast line of inmost, secret de- 
fence. Visiting her rather less frequently, he re- 
peated to her, in almost daily letters, the uselessness 
of his efforts of love. Occasionally, when he had 
been very eloquent, passionate, and grief-stricken, 
she replied. Her letters, dated, for the look of the 
thing, at midnight, one, two, or three in the morning, 
were lucid, clear, well thought out, devoted, en- 
couraging, and heart-rending. She reasoned very 
well, and put in plenty of wit, even imagination. 
But in vain did he read them over and over again, 
in vain did he find them fair, intelligent, well turned, 
gracious, satisfying to his male vanity; they did not 
content his heart. They contented it no better than 
her kisses in the house at Auteuil. 

He sought for the reason. And, by dint of learn- 
ing the letters by heart, he ended by knowing them 
so well that he found the reason, for it is always by 
means of writing that we grow to understand people 
best. Speech dazzles and deceives, because it is 
mimed by the face, because we can see it issuing 
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from the lips, and we love the lips and are seduced 
by the eyes. But black words upon white paper, 
that is the naked soul. 

Man, by the artifices of rhetoric, by his professional 
skill, by his practice of using the pen in order to deal 
with all the affairs of life, often succeeds in disguis- 
ing his real nature in his impersonal, utilitarian, or 
literary prose. But woman hardly ever writes except 
to speak of herself, and she puts a little of herself 
into every word. She is ignorant of the tricks of 
style, and surrenders herself wholly in the mnocence 
of her expression. He recalled the correspondence 
and the memoirs of famous women he had read. 
How clearly they showed up, the affected, the witty, 
and the sensitive. The most striking thmg in Mme. 
de Burne’s letters was that there was never the 
slightest sign of sensibility. This woman thought, 
and did not feel He recalled other letters. He had 
received many. A nice little middle-class woman 
he had met while travelling and who loved him for 
- three months had written him delightful, thrillmg 
notes, full of unexpected treasure trove. He had 
been astonished at the suppleness, the colourful 
elegance, and the variety of her style. Whence 
came this gift? Simply from the fact that she was 
full of sensibility. Woman does not labour her ex- 
pression: it is emotion alone which puts it into her 
mind; she does not hunt in dictionaries. When 
her feelings are very strong, she expresses herself 
with perfect truth, without difficulty or labour, with 
the lively sincerity of her temperament. 
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It was the sincerity of his mistress’s nature that 
he tried to estimate in the lines she wrote him. It 
was amiable, and clever. But how was it that she 
could not find more than that for his sake? He had 
found more for her, had found words in which the 
truth glowed like burning coals. 

When his man brought in his morning mail, he 
would look for the longed-for handwriting on an 
envelope, and, when he had found it, an involun- 
tary wave of emotion would surge up in him, followed 
by a throbbing of the heart. He would stretch out 
his hand and take the piece of paper. Once again he 
would look at the address, then he would tear open 
the envelope. What would she say to him? Would 
the word “love” be in it? Never did she write it 
or utter it without followimg it up with the word 
“well” — “I love you well’ — “I love you very 
much” — “Do I not love you?” He knew them 
all, these formule which say nothing because they 
add something. Can there be any sense of propor- 
tion, when one is in love? Can one estimate whether 
one loves well or il]? To love someone very much 
means to love them very little! One loves, nothing 
else, neither more nor less. There is no way of com- 
pleting the phrase. Nothing can be thought or said 
beyond that one word. It is short, but it is every- 
thing. It becomes the body, the soul, the life, the 
entire being. It can be felt like the warmth of the 
blood, it is breathed like the air, it is carried within 
one like Thought, for it makes itself the only 
Thought. Nothing exists more truly than it does. 
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It is not a word, it is an inexpressible condition, 
symbolised by certain letters. Whatever one may 
do, nothing one does is done in the same way 
as before it comes. Mariolle had become the 
prey of this little verb, and his eyes would run 
along the lines, searching them for the revelation of 
an affection like his own. He found plenty of justifi- 
cation for saying to himself: “She is very fond of 
me”; never any for exclaiming: “She loves me!” 
She was continuing in her correspondence the pretty 
romantic novel begun at Mont Saint-Michel. It was 
the literature of love, not love. 

When he had finished reading and re-reading it, 
he would lock up the cherished letter, that held for 
him no message of hope, in a drawer, and would sit 
down in his arm-chair. He had already spent many 
cruel hours in it. 

After some time had elapsed she began to answer 
less frequently, somewhat tired, no doubt, of phrase- 
making and repeating the same things. She was, 
besides, going through a period of social excitement, 
and André, with the increase of pain which the 
slightest disagreeable incident adds to the griev- 
ing heart, had felt that this was on the way. 

It was a gay winter. A wave of pleasure had 
broken over Paris and was agitating all the great 
city, mm which the cabs and carriages were busy all 
night long, carrying through the streets, behind the 
closed windows, white spectres of women in ball- 
dresses. All was amusement; the talk was all of 
plays and dances, afternoon functions and evening 
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parties. The infection, like an epidemic of enter- 
tamments, had suddenly got a grip of all classes 
of society, and Mme. de Burne was attacked by it, 
too. 

It began by a personal triumph her beauty won 
for her at the ballet performed at the Austrian 
Embassy. The Comte de Bernhaus had founded an 
acquaintance between her and the ambassador’s 
wife, the Princess de Malten, who was instantly and 
completely captivated by Mme. de Burne. In a 
short time she became an intimate friend of the 
Princess, and, thanks to this, extended with great 
speed her circle of acquaintanceship mm the diplo- 
matic world and the inner ranks of the aristocracy. 
- Her grace, her fascination, her elegance, her intel- 
ligence, and her rare wit speedily won a place for 
her in the very forefront of society, and the most 
aristocratic women in France had themselves intro- 
duced to her house. 

Every Monday a file of emblazoned carriages ran 
the whole length of both curbs of the Rue du Général- 
Foy, and the servants lost their heads, confusing 
duchesses with marchionesses, and countesses with 
baronesses, as they shouted the sonorous titles at 
the door of the drawing-room. 

She was intoxicated by it all. The compliments 
she received, the invitations, the homage, the feeling 
that she had become one of the chosen favourites of 
Paris, acclaimed, flattered and adored as long as the 
city’s enthusiasm lasts, the pleasure of being thus 
pampered and admired, of being in urgent demand 
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everywhere, caused the outbreak of a severe attack 
of snobbishness. . 

The artistic clan tried to struggle against it; and 
this revolution brought about an intimate alliance 
between her old friends. Fresnel himself was ac- 
cepted and enlisted by them, and became a power 
in the league, and Mariolle was at the head of it, for 
no one ignored his ascendancy over her and the 
friendship she felt for him. 

But he watched her flymg away up ito all this 
flattering, fashionable popularity, much as a child 
watches the disappearance of his red balloon, when 
he has let go of the string. 

It seemed to him that she was fleeing from him 
amid an elegant, brilliant, dancing crowd, far, far 
away from that powerful, secret happiness he had 
hoped for so long, and he was jealous of everyone 
and everything, men, women, and things. He de- 
tested the whole life she was leading, all the people 
she met, all the parties she went to, the balls, the 
concerts, the theatres; for each one took some small 
part of her, absorbing her days and her nights; and 
there were but rare hours of freedom for their inti- 
macy. He suffered so from this savage feeling of 
bitterness that he nearly fell ill, and he came to her 
house with a face so worn with pain that she asked 
him: 

“What is the matter? You are so changed, and 
getting so much thinner, lately.” 

“The matter is that I love you too well,” he said. 

She threw a grateful glance at him. 
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“One never loves too well, my dear.” 

“And you say that?” 

as Yes.”’ 

“And you do not realise that I am ying. of my 
vain love of you?” 

“First of all, your love for me is not vain. Sec- 
ondly, people do not die of it. Lastly, all our friends 
are jealous of you, which proves that I cannot be 
treating you so very badly.” 

He took her hand. 

“You don’t understand me.” 

“Yes, I understand you perfectly.” 

“Do you hear the desperate cry I utter ceaselessly 
towards your heart?” 

“Yes, I hear it.” 

SANE mak oe 

“And .. . It gives me a great deal of grief, be- 
cause I am tremendously fond of you.” 

“And then?” 

“Then you cry out to me: ‘Be like me; think, 
feel, and express yourself like me.’ But I cannot, 
my poor love. I am what I am. You must accept 
me as God made me, since thus I was when I gave 
myself to you, and since I do not regret it, and do 
not want to take back the gift, and since you are the 
dearest to me of all the people I know.” 

“You do not love me.’ 

“T love you with all the strength of loving that is 
in me. If it is not different or greater, is it my fault?” 

“Tf I were sure of that, perhaps I might be con- 
tent.” 
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“What do you mean by that?” 

“T mean that I think you are capable of loving in 
a different way, but I do not believe that I am 
capable of inspiring you with true love.” 

“No, my dear, you are wrong. You are more to 
me than anyone has ever been or ever will be, or so 
I believe, at any rate, absolutely. With you I 
possess the great merit of never lying, never pre- 
tending to that which you desire, when many women 
would act very differently. Be grateful to me for 
that, do not distress or torment yourself, but trust 
in my affection, which is yours, utterly and sin- 
cerely.”’ 

“Ah!” he murmured, realising how far they were 
from one another, “what a strange way of thinking 
and talking about love. To you I am someone whom 
‘you would like to have, quite frequently, on a chair 
at your side. But for me you fill the world; I know 
none in it but you, feel none but you, need none but 
you.” 

“T know,” she replied, with a kindly smile, “I 
feel that, I realise that. It is a delight to me, and 
I say to you: ‘Always love me as much, if possible, 
for it is a real joy to me, but do not force me to act a 
part which would give me pain, which would not be 
worthy of us.’ For some time I have been feeling 
this moment on the way; it is very painful to me, 
because I am deeply attached to you, but I cannot 
so bend my nature as to make it identical with yours. 
Take me as I am.” 

“Have you ever thought,” he asked suddenly, 
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“have you ever believed, ever for a day, for an hour, 
before or after, that you could love me in a different 
way? > 

She was embarrassed, and pondered for a few 
moments before answering. 

He waited in anguish, and continued: 

“You see, you see now — don’t you? — that you 
too once dreamed of a different thing.” 

“TI may have deceived myself for a moment about 
my own nature,” she murmured slowly. 

“Oh! what subtlety and psychology!” he burst 
out. “People are not so apt to reason about the 
impulses of the heart.” 

She pondered again, interested by her own mind, 
and by his inquiry into its working. 

“Before I loved you as I do now,” she added, “I 
may actually have believed for a moment that I 
might have more... more... more infatuation 
for you . . . but then I should certainly have been 
less simple, less frank . .. perhaps less sincere, 
later.” 

“Why less sincere, later?” 

“Because you define love in the formula: ‘AII or 
nothing,’ and to my mind that ‘All or nothing’ means 
‘All first, and nothing afterwards.’ It is when the 
nothing begins that a woman starts lying.” 

“But you don’t realise my misery,” he replied in 
anguish, “and the torture of thinking that you might 
have loved me differently. You felt it once, so it 
will be another man whom you will love in that way.” 

“T don’t think so,” she replied, unhesitatingly. 
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“Why not? Yes, why not? From the moment 
when you had the glimpse of love, and were touched 
by a suspicion of the unrealisable and tormenting 
hope of mingling one’s life, one’s soul, and one’s 
body with those of another being, of vanishing in 
him and taking him to oneself, from the moment 
you felt the possibility of that indescribable emotion, 
you are doomed to experience it some day.” 

“No. It was my imagination that deceived me, 
and deceived itself about me. I am giving you all 
that I can give. I have thought about it a great deal, 
since I have been your mistress. You see I am 
afraid of nothing, not even of words. Really, I am 
absolutely convinced that I cannot love more or 
better than I do at this moment. You can see I am 
speaking to you as I speak to myself. I do so be- 
cause you are so intelligent; you understand every- 
thing, you pierce to the meaning of everything, and 
to conceal nothing from you is the best, the only way 
of binding us closely and permanently together. 
That is what I hope for, my dear.” 

He listened in the same way as a man drinks when 
he is dying of thirst. He held her little hands to his 
mouth, saying “Thank you! Thank you!” over 
and over again. When he raised his head to gaze at 
her, there was a tear in each of her eyes; then, 
folding her arms about André’s neck, she gently drew 
him to her, bent down, and kissed his eyelids. 

ebay. down,” she said, “ ‘it is not ‘ara discreet to 
kneel here in front of me.’ 

He sat down, and, after a pause of a fet moments 
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during which they looked at one another, she asked 
him if he would take her some day to Prédolé’s 
exhibition of sculpture, which was enthusiastically 
spoken of. She had a bronze Cupid by him in her 
dressing-room, a charming statuette that poured the 
water into her bath, and she was eager to see the 
collection, in the Varin gallery, of the complete works 
of this delightful artist, about whom Paris had been 
raving for the past week. 

They fixed a date, and Mariolle rose to leave. 

“Would you like to come to Auteuil to-morrow?” 
she said very softly. 

“Oh! of course!” 

And he departed, dazed with joy, intoxicated by 
the ‘‘perhaps” which never dies in a lover’s heart. 


VI 


ME. DE BURNE’S carriage and pair ran 
M over the cobbles of the Rue de Grenelle at 

a fast trot. The hail of a late storm, for 
it was early in April, rattled against the windows 
and danced on the pavement, already white with - 
hailstones. The passers-by hurried along under their 
umbrellas, their necks hidden by the turned-up 
collars of their overcoats. After two weeks of fine 
weather a vile spell of cold was once again freezing 
and chapping the skin. 
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With her feet on a tin of hot water, and her body 
wrapped in furs whose soft, light caress, motionless 
and gentle, warmed her through her dress, and was 
a delight to her skin, so fearful of actual touch, Mme. 
de Burne reflected sadly that, im an hour at most, 
she would have to take.a cab to meet Mariolle at 
Auteuil. 

She was obsessed by a desire to send a telegram, 
but for the past two months she had promised her- 
self to treat him in this way as seldom as possible, 
for she had lately been making a great effort to love 
him in the same fashion as she was loved. 

Seeing how much he was suffering, she had taken 
pity on him and, after the conversation during which 
she kissed his eyes in a burst of true tenderness, her 
sincere affection for him had been for some time 
growing warmer and more expansive. 

Surprised at her own involuntary coldness, ‘she 
had asked herself why she should not come in the 
end to love him with the love so many women have 
for their lovers, since she felt a profound attachment 
to him, and since she liked him better than any 
other man in the world. 

This indifference of hers must be the result merely 
of Iaziness of heart, and might perhaps be overcome 
like all forms of Iaziness. 

She made the effort. She tried to exalt herself by 
thinking of him, to become passionate on the days 
of their secret meetings. Sometimes she actually 
succeeded, in the same way as one frightens oneself, 
at night, by thinking of burglars or ghosts. 
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Becoming somewhat excited by this game of love, 
she even tried to make her caresses more seductive. 
She succeeded fairly well at first, and maddened him 
with ecstasy. 

Then she began to believe in the development in 
herself of a power not altogether unlike that which 
she felt burning in him. Her old intermittent hopes 
of love, which she had half thought realisable on the 
night when she had made up her mind to give her- 
self, dreaming in the milky mists of night on the bay 
of Mont Saint-Michel, were born again, less entic- 
ing, with less of the trappings of cloudy romance and 
idealism, but more precise, more human, disillu- 
sioned now that she had actually experienced the 
love affair. 

In vain thereafter had she lain in wait for the 
approach of love, in vain she had tried to summon 
up for herself those great impulses of one whole being 
towards another, which come to life, it is said, when 
two bodies, urged by the emotions of the souls, have 
met. These impulses had not come. 

Yet she persisted in pretending enthusiasm, in 
making more and more appointments with him, and 
in telling him: “I feel that I am growing to love you 
more and more.” But a sense of exhaustion was 
beginning to attack her, together with a feeling that 
she would not be able to deceive herself and him for 
much longer. She realised with astonishment that 
the kisses which she recetved from him were ulti- 
mately irritating to her, although she was‘not en- 
tirely insensitive to them. She realised it through 
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the vague feeling of lassitude that came over her on 
mornings of the days on which she was to meet him. 
Why, on those mornings, did she not, on the con- 
trary, feel an excitement in her flesh, as so many 
other women did, at the unsettling prospect of 
eagerly desired embraces? She tolerated them, re- 
ceived them at first in tender resignation, eventually 
as a beaten creature, brutally conquered, quivering 
despite herself, but never really carried away by 
them. Was it that her body was so delicate, so 
exquisite, so exceptionally aristocratic and refined, 
that it retained the modesty of a superior and sacred 
sort of animal, a modesty as yet unknown to her 
extremely modern soul? 

Little by little, Mariolle began to understand. He 
saw her artificial ardour lessening. He divined her 
devoted attempt, and a mortal sense of inconsolable 
grief crept into his soul. 

She knew now, as he did, that the trial had been 
made, and that all hope was lost. This very day, 
for instance, closely wrapped in her furs, her feet 
on the warming-pan, and quivering with comfort 
as she watched the hail whipping the carriage win- 
dows, she could not summon up the courage to leave 
this warmth and clamber into an ice-cold cab to go 
and meet the poor young man. 

Admittedly the notion of taking her gift back, of 
breaking the affair off, of freeing herself from the 
business of love, never for one moment entered her 
head. She knew very well that in order for a woman 
entirely to captivate a doting lover and keep him 
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for herself alone, in the midst of feminine rivalry, 
she must give herself to him, must hold him by the 
chain which body fastens upon body. This she knew, 
for it is fated, logical, indisputable. It is even a 
mark of loyalty to act thus, and she wanted to re- 
main loyal towards him, im all honesty as his mis- 
tress. So she would give herself again, would always 
give herself, but why so often? Would not their 
meetings take on a greater charm for him, something 
of the attraction of a novelty, in fact, through being 
spaced out, as rare and invaluable blessings in her 
giving, joys which must not be too prodigally Iav- 
ished? 

On each of her journeys to Auteuil she felt as 
though she was bringing him the most precious of 
offerings, a priceless gift. And when a gift is made 
in this spirit, the joy of giving Is inseparable from a 
certain admission of sacrifice; it is not intoxication 
of being actually taken, but pride in being generous 
and pleasure at being the cause of happiness. 

She even calculated that André’s love had more 
chances of lasting if she refused herself to him a little 
more, for all hunger increases through fasting, and 
sensual desire is but an appetite. As soon as this 
resolution was made, she decided she would go to 
Auteuil that very day, but would simulate fatigue. 
The journey, which seemed, a minute earlier, so 
distressful in this squally weather, now suddenly 
appeared easy; and she realised, smiling at herself 
and this sudden new development, why she had 
found it so hard to put up with a thing which was 
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really so ordinary. Just before, she had not wanted 
it, now she was more than-willing for it. She had not 
wanted to go, before, because she was passing, in 
advance, through the thousand harassing little de- 
tails of the coming meeting. She was pricking her 
fingers on the steel pins she handled so clumsily; 
she was unsuccessfully trying to find the things she 
had thrown all over the room while hastily undress- 
ing, being already preoccupied by the hateful task 
of dressing herself unaided. 

She paused at this idea, examining it, and, for the 
first time, thoroughly grasping it. Was it not a 
little vulgar, even a little disgusting, this love by 
appointment, foreseen for two or three days before, 
like a business engagement or a visit to the doctor? 
After a long téte-a-téte, unexpected, free, rapturous, 
nothing could be more natural than: the impulsive 
kiss, joming two mouths, charming, drawing, and 
seducing each other with words of tenderness and 
passion. But how different was this from the kiss 
with no surprise about it, announced beforehand, 
which she went to receive once a week, with her 
watch in her hand. So true was this that at times 
she had felt, on the days when she was not to see 
André, the beginnings of a vague desire to meet him, 
whereas there was hardly a trace of this desire when 
she went to him with all the caution of a hunted 
thief, by stealthy detours in dirty cabs, all of which 
distracted her heart from the thought of him. 

Ah! That hour at Auteuil! She had counted it 
on all the clocks of all her friends; had seen it 
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coming nearer, minute by minute, at Mme. de Fré- 
mines’, at the Marquise de Bratiane’s, at the beauti- 
ful Mme. Ie Prieur’s, when she spent the afternoon 
of waiting in running all over Paris, so as not to 
stay at home, where an unexpected visitor or an 
unforeseen obstacle might have prevented her from 
stirring out. 

Suddenly she said to herself: 

“To-day being a day of rest, I will go very late 
sO as not to excite him too much.” Then she opened 
a sort of small panel in the front of the carriage, 
concealed behind the black silk with which this bou- 
doir on wheels was quilted. When the two little 
doors of this hiding-place swung back to either side, 
a hinged mirror was revealed, which slid up as she 
raised it to the level of her face. Behind this mirror 
was a row of satin holders containing various silver 
articles: a powder box, a lipstick, two bottles of 
scent, an inkpot, a penholder, scissors, and a small 
paper knife for cutting the pages of the book, gen- 
erally the latest novel, which she read while going 
from place to place. An exquisite little round clock, 
like a golden nut, was fixed in the upholstery, and 
declared the time to be four o’clock. 

“TI have another hour yet, at least,’ thought 
Mme. de Burne, and touched a spring, with the 
result that the footman seated beside the coachman 
took hold of the speaking-tube to await her order. 

She pulled the other end, concealed in the hang- 
ings, towards her, and set her lips to the small 
mouthpiece of rock crystal. 
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“To the Austrian Embassy,” she said. 

Then she looked at herself mm the mirror. She 
looked at herself, as she always did, with the pleasure 
that comes of meeting one’s best-beloved; then she 
drew her fur aside, in order to criticise once more 
the bodice of her dress. It was a chilly costume for 
the end of winter. The neck was ornamented with 
a border of small white feathers, so white that they 
positively glittered. The band of feathers broadened 
out somewhat over the shoulders, shading to a light 
grey, like a bird’s wing. Her waist too was encircled 
by a band of the same down, which gave her a 
strange resemblance to a wild bird. On her hat, a 
kind of toque, more feathers were arrayed, a bold 
aigrette of brighter hues, and her fair lovely face 
seemed thus adorned ready to fly away with the 
wild duck, across the grey sky, through the hail. 

She was still looking at herself when the carriage 
wheeled suddenly under the great doorway of the 
Embassy. She fastened up her furs, lowered the 
mirror, closed the little doors of the recess, and, 
when the carriage stopped, said to her coachman: 

“Go back to the house; I shall not need you any 
more.” 

Then she inquired of the footman who was ad- 
vancing towards her down the front steps: 

“Ts the princess at home?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

She walked in, ascended the staircase, and entered 
a quite small room in which the Princess de Malten 
was writing letters. 
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At sight of her friend, the ambassador’s wife rose: 
with an air of great pleasure, and her eyes flashed 
with joy; the two women kissed twice, on the 
cheeks, at the corner of the lips. 

Then they sat down beside one another, in two. 
small chairs in front of the fire. They were very 
fond of each other; each took infinite pleasure in 
the other’s company, and understood her feelings on 
all subjects, for they were almost exactly alike, of 
the same breed of woman, brought up in the same 
atmosphere, and endowed with the same sensibilities, 
in spite of the fact that Mme. de Malten was a 
Swedish woman married to an Austrian. They had 
a strange and mysterious attraction for one another, 
whence arose a real feeling of well-being and deep. 
contentment whenever they were together. Their 
chatter would go on without a pause for half a day 
at a time, futile, yet interesting to both of them,. 
thanks to the simple charm of the similar tastes. 
which were thus revealed. 
~ “You can see how fond of you I am,” said Mme. 
de Burne. “You are dining with me this evening, 
yet I could not refrain from coming to see you. It 
Is a positive passion, my dear.” 

“T share it,’ replied the Swedish lady, with a 
smile. 

And, out of sheer habit, so to speak, they took 
great pains to be agreeable to one another, behaving 
almost as though they were trying to attract a man, 
though their love-making was of a different sort, 
engaged as they were upon a contest altogether 
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different. For each was facing, not her adversary, 
but her rival. 

Mme. de Burne, without ceasing to talk, cast oc- 
casional glances at the clock. It was almost five 
o’clock. He had been out there for an hour already. 
“That is enough,” she thought, and rose. 

“So soon?”’ said the princess. 

“Yes,” she replied boldly, “I am im a hurry, some- 
one is expecting me. But I would much rather stay 
with you.” 

They kissed again, and Mme. de Burne, after 
asking for a cab to be called, made her departure. 

The horse limped along, dragging the old vehicle 
with great difficulty, and the woman felt in herself 
a touch of the animal’s lameness and exhaustion. 
Like the struggling horse, she found the journey 
long and steep. Then the pleasure of seeing André 
consoled her a little, but was followed by the pain 
and anxiety of her coming treatment of him. 

She found him almost frozen, behind the door. 
Violent squalls whirled through the branches of the 
trees. The hail pattered loudly on their umbrella as 
they made their way towards the house. Their feet 
sank into the mud. 

The garden was a sad sight, melancholy, dead, 
ee And André was pale. He was very far from 
well. 

“Oh! how cold it is!” she said, when they had 
gone inside. 

There was a big fire, however, in the little house. 
But, having been lit only since noon, it had not been 
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able to dry the saturated walls, and fits of shivering 
kept running across Mme. de Burne’s skin. 

“T should like not to take my furs off at once,” 
she added. 

She merely unfastened them, and the feather- 
trimmed dress underneath gave her the chilly ap- 
pearance of one of the migrant birds who never 
remain in the same place. 

He sat down beside her. 

“There is to be a delightful little dinner at my 
house to-night,” she continued; “I’m already enjoy- 
Ing it in advance.” 

“Whom have you got?” 

“Why... you, to begin with; and then Prédolé, 
whom I am so anxious to know.” 

“Ah! you have Prédolé coming?” 

“Yes, Lamarthe is bringing him.” 

“But Prédolé is not in the least your sort of man. 
Sculptors in general are not suited to charm pretty 
women, and this particular sculptor least of all.” 

“Oh! that’s impossible, my dear. I do so admire 
him.” . 

For the past two months, following on his exhibi- 
- tion at the Varin gallery, the sculptor Prédolé had 
conquered and subjugated all Paris. Even before 
then he was highly esteemed and appreciated; every- 
one said of him: “He makes the most delightful 
statuettes.”” But when the world of art and criti- 
cism was summoned to judge his complete work 
collected in the gallery in the Rue Varin, there was 
an explosion of enthusiasm. 
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It appeared that a quite unforeseen beauty was 
there revealed, and so special a gift for the transla- 
tion of elegance and grace into sculptural form that 
one fancied oneself a privileged spectator at the birth 
of a new charm in women. 

He had made a speciality of slightly, very slightly 
draped statuettes, whose delicate'and veiled model- 
ling he expressed with inconceivable perfection. His 
dancing-girls especially, of whom he had made 
numerous studies, exhibited in their gestures, their 
poses, and their harmony of attitude and movement, 
all the supple, rare beauty latent in the female body. 

For a month Mme. de Burne had been making 
constant efforts to attract him to her house. But 
the artist was said to be uncouth, even a little bearish. 
At last she had succeeded, thanks to the mediation 
of Lamarthe, who had given the grateful artist a 
sincere and wildly enthusiastic puff. 

“Whom else have you got?” asked Mariolle. 

“The Princess de Malten.” 

He was annoyed. He disliked the woman. 

“And also?” 

“Massival, Bernhaus, and Georges de Maltry. 
‘That is all, only the cream of my circle of friends. 
Do you know Prédolé?”’ 

“Yes, slightly.” 

“What do you think of him?” 

“He’s delightful; of all the men I ever met, he is 
the truest lover of his art, and the most interesting 
talker when he is speaking about it.’ 

“Tt will be charming,” she said, overjoyed. 
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He had taken her hand beneath her furs. He 
squeezed it a little, then kissed it. Thereupon she 
suddenly realised that she had forgotten to say she 
was ill. Hurriedly searching for another excuse, she 
murmured: 

“Oh! how cold it is!” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Why, I’m frozen to the marrow.” 

He got up to look at the thermometer, which was 
indeed very low. 

She had just said: “Oh! how cold it is!” and he 
thought he understood. At each of their meetings 
during the past three weeks he had noticed the 
abatement of her effort to love him, a slackening 
which she could not overcome. He guessed that 
she was so weary of the pretence that she could not 
go on with it, and he himself was so exasperated at 
his own powerlessness, and so tormented by his 
vain, frantic longing for the woman, that he would 
say to himself, in the hours of lonely despair: “I 
would rather break it clean off than continue to 
live like this.” 

“‘Aren’t you ever going to take your furs off to- 
day?” he asked, in order to get to the bottom of her 
thoughts at once. 

“Oh, no,” she said; “I’ve been coughing a bit all 
day. This awful weather has irritated my throat, 
and I’m afraid of catching a chill.” 

After a pause she continued: 

“Tf I had not been absolutely determined to see 
you, I should not have come.’ 
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He was too angry and miserable to reply, and she 
went on: 

“After the fine weather of the last two weeks, this 
cold spell is very dangerous.” 

She looked out at the garden, where the trees were 
already almost green under the dust of thawing snow 
that eddied through the boughs. 

As for André, he gazed at her. “So this is the love 
she bears me,” he thought, and for the first time 
fell a prey to feelings of hatred, the hatred of a de- 
ceived and beaten man; he hated her face, her 
inapprehensible soul, her body, so elusive and so 
eagerly pursued. 

‘She declares that she is cold,” he said to himself. 
“She is cold only because I am here. If it were a 
question of a frivolous engagement, one of the idiotic 
caprices which distract the useless existences of these 
futile creatures, she would face anything and risk 
her life. Does she not go out in an open carriage In 
the coldest weather, just to show off her frocks? Oh! 
all modern women are like that.” 

He stared at her, so calm in his presence. And 
he was aware that in her head, her adored little head, 
lurked a desire, the desire not to prolong this inter- 
view, which was becoming too distressing. 

Could it be true that there had once existed, and 
still did exist, passionate women swayed by their 
emotions, women who suffered and wept, giving 
themselves recklessly, kissing and embracing with 
moans of anguished emotion, women who loved with 
their bodies as well as with their souls,- with the 
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mouth that speaks and the eyes that gaze, with 
quivering hearts and hands that caress, women who 
_ braved all for love, and who would go, by day or by 
night, guarded and threatened though they were, 
fearless and trembling with passion, straight to their 
lovers’ arms, swooning with wild happiness? 

How horrible was the love to which he was 
now bound: a love without issue, without end, 
without joy, and without triumph, a love which 
enervates and exasperates, corroding and careworn, 
a love with no moments of sweetness or rapture, 
giving birth only to anticipations and regrets, suffer- 
ing and tears, and only revealing the ecstasy of the 
true, shared embrace in the intolerable longing for 
such kisses as cannot so use any answering passion 
on cold lips, barren and dry as dead trees. 

He gazed at her, charmingly imprisoned in the 
feathered gown. Were not her dresses the deadliest 
foes he had to conquer, deadlier even than the woman 
herself, these jealous guardians, these dainty, pre- 
cious barriers which hedged in his mistress and de- 
fended her against him? 

“Your costume is perfectly lovely,” he said, for 
he would not speak of the thing which was torturing 
him. 

“Wait and see the one I am to wear to-night,” 
_ she replied with a smile. She coughed several times, 
and continued: 

“T am catching a regular cold. You must let me 
go, my dear. The sun will soon come back and so 
shall I.” 
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Discouraged, he did not persist; he realised that 
no effort could for the moment conquer the inertia 
of a woman so utterly devoid of mere impulse, that 
nevermore could there be any hope of a sudden 
gleam in those calm eyes, or nervous stammerings 
from that tranquil mouth. And suddenly he felt 
the rising tide of a passionate decision to escape from 
her tormenting dominion over him. She had nailed 
him upon a cross; he hung bleeding from every limb, 
and she watched his death-throes without realising 
his sufferings, even pleased at being the cause. But 
he would tear himself from that deadly stake, though 
he should leave fragments of his body there, shreds 
of his flesh and his heart all torn to rags. He would 
escape like an animal almost slain by the hunters, 
and would go away and hide in some lonely place, 
where perhaps his wounds might eventually heal, 
leaving only the dull pains which throb till death in 
mutilated limbs. | 

“Good-bye, then,” he said to her. 

She was smitten by the sadness of his voice, and 


replied: 
“Til to-night, dear.” 
“Till to-night . . . good-bye,” he repeated. 


He led her back to the garden gate, and, returning, 
sat down alone before the hearth. 

Alone! How cold it was! And how sad he was! 
It was all over! Ah! what a dreadful thought! All 
over, all the hopes, the waiting, the dreaming of her 
with that burning flame in the heart which for a brief 
space endows mortals held fast on this sombre earth 
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with the life of fireworks set alight on dark evenings. 
Farewell to the nights of solitary emotion, when he 
walked almost till daylight up and down his room, 
thinking of her; farewell to the awakenings when 
he said as he opened his eyes: “TI shall see her pres- 
ently at our little house.” 3 
How he loved her! How he lIoved her! What a 
long, hard business it would be to cure himself of her! 
She had gone because it was cold! He saw her, as 
he had seen her a few minutes before, staring at him 
and bewitching him, bewitching him that she might 
the bettér break his heart! Ah! She had broken it 
indeed, broken it clean across, with a single, final 
blow! He felt the fissure: a wound already old, 
half-opened and then healed by her, and now she 
had made it incurable by thrusting into it, like a 
knife, her deadly indifference. He even felt as though 
from the broken heart flowed something which filled 
his whole body, rising to his throat and choking him. 
Then, putting his hands over his eyes, as if to hide 
his own weakness from himself, he burst out crying. 
She had gone because it was cold! He would have 
walked naked through the snow, anywhere, to meet 
her. He would have thrown himself from a roof, 
only for the sake of falling at her feet. The recollec- 
tion of an old story, made into a legend, came to him: 
the legend of the Hill of the Two Lovers, which is to 
be seen on the way to Rouen. A girl, obeying the 
cruel fancy of her father, who forbade her to marry 
her lover unless she could succeed in carrying him, 
with her own hands, to the top of the rugged moun- 
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tain, dragged him there, going on hands and knees 
and died as she reached the top. Love then was 
only a legend, a thing to be Bane in verse or narrated 
in lying novels. 

Had not his mistress herself told him, at one of 
their first meetings, in words he had never forgotten: 
“The men of to-day do not love the women so much 
that it really hurts. Believe me, I know them both, 
men and women’? She had been wrong about him, 
but not about herself, for she had also said: “At all 
events, I warn you that I at least am incapable of 
falling really m love with anyone.... ” 

With anyone? Was that quite certain? Not with 
himself. He was certain of that now, but what of 
another? 

With himself? ... She could not love him. 
Why not? 

Then the sensation of having missed everything 
in life, a sensation which had long obsessed him, fell 
upon him and crushed him. He had done nothing, 
succeeded in nothing, obtained nothing, won nothing. 
The arts had tempted him, and he had not found in 
himself the necessary courage to devote himself 
wholly to one of them, nor the obstinate persever- 
ance necessary for triumphant success in them. No 
success had given him joy, no lofty feeling for a 
beautiful thing had ennobled and exalted him. His 
only vigorous effort to conquer a woman’s heart had 
just come to grief, like everything else. At bottom, 
he was nothing but a failure. 

He was still crying, behind his uplifted hands. 
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‘The tears, slipping down his skin, moistened his 
moustache and salted his lips, and the bitter taste of 
them augmented his misery and despair. 

When he raised his head, he perceived that it was 
dark. He barely had time to go home and dress for 
dinner with her. 


VII 


at Mme. Michéle de Burne’s home. He 

sat down and contemplated the walls and 
objects around him, the hangings, the ornaments, 
the furniture he cherished because of her, the whole 
familiar room where he had come to know her, first 
found her, and so often found her again, where he 
had learnt to love, discovering his inward passion 
and feeling it grow, from day to day, till the hour of 
his useless victory. With what ardour he had often 
awaited her in this pretty spot, made for her, the 
charming frame for an exquisite creature. And how 
well he knew the perfume of the room and the hang- 
ings, a sweet scent of orris-root, aristocratic and 
simple! There had he thrilled with every sort of 
expectation, trembled with every form of hope, run 
through the whole gamut of emotions, and, in the 
end, of agonies. He grasped, as though they were 
the hands of a friend from whom he were parting, 
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the arms of the great arm-chair where he had so often 
sat to talk with her, and to watch her smile and 
speak. He would have been glad if she never came, 
if no one came; he would have liked to remain there 
alone, all night, dreaming of his love, like one watch- 
ing beside a death-bed. And then he would have 
gone away, at dawn, for a long time, perhaps for 
ever. ! | 

The door of the room opened. She appeared and 
came towards him, with outstretched hand. He 
mastered himself, permitting himself no sign of 
emotion. It was not a woman who had entered, but 
a living, incredible bouquet. 

A girdle of carnations encircled her waist and fell 
to her feet in a series of cascades. Round her bare 
arms and shoulders ran a twined garland of forget- 
me-not and lilies of the valley, while three fantastic 
orchids issued, apparently, from the base of her 
throat and caressed the pale flesh of her breasts with 
their own artificial-looking pink and red flower-flesh. 
Her fair hair was all powdered with enamel violets 
in which tiny diamonds sparkled. Other brilliants, 
quivering on gold pins, glittered like drops of water 
in the perfumed trimmings of her bodice. 

“T shall have a headache,” she said, “but I don’t 
care; this suits me really well.” 

She smelt delicious, like spring in a garden; she 
was herself fresher than her garlands. André gazed 
at her, dazzled, and reflected that it would be as 
brutally barbarous to take her in his arms at this 
moment as to trample on a flower-bed in full bloom. 
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So the body of woman was now a mere pretext for 
jewellery, an object to be adorned: it was no longer 
an object to be loved. Women were like flowers, 
like birds, no more like women than they were like a 
thousand other things. Their mothers, indeed, all 
the women of past generations, used the arts of 
coquetry to assist their beauty, but sought to please 
first of all by means of the direct attraction of their 
bodies, the natural power of their grace, and the 
irresistible fluence which the female form exerts 
over the hearts of the male sex. To-day coquetry 
was everything, artifice had become the great means 
and the end also, for women used it rather in order 
to annoy their rivals’ eyes and barrenly to spur their 
jealousy than for the conquest of men. 

For whom then was this frock destined, for him- 
self, the lover, or to humiliate the Princess de Mal- 
ten? 

The door opened, and she was announced. 

Mme. de Burne impetuously ran up to her; and 
not without precautions against crushing her orchids, 
she embraced her, her lips parted in a little smile of 
affection. It wasa charming and altogether desirable © 
kiss, whole-heartedly given and whole-heartedly re- 
turned. 

Mariolle trembled with anguish. Never once had 
she run up to him with that happy hastiness; never 
had she embraced him like that; then, his mind 
suddenly running off on another tack, he said to 
himself angrily: “These women are not made for 
men nowadays.” 
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Massival appeared, and M. de Pradon and the 
Comte de Bernhaus behind him; then Georges de 
Maltry, magnificent in English-cut clothes. 

Lamarthe and Prédolé were the only two guests 
not yet arrived. The conversation turned upon the 
sculptor, and all voices were raised in eulogistic 
phrases. 

He had resuscitated the grace and rediscovered the 
tradition of the Renaissance, with something more: 
modern sincerity; he was, according to M. Georges 
de Maltry, the exquisite revealer of human supple- 
ness. These phrases had been heard on every tongue, 
in every ear in every drawing-room, for the past two 
months. 

At last he appeared. There was general surprise. 
He was a stout man of undiscoverable age, with the 
shoulders of a peasant, and a large head with promi- 
nent features, covered with greyish hair and a greyish 
beard. His nose was large and his lips fleshy, and 
his manner was timid and embarrassed. His arms 
hung out a little way from his body, with a kind of 
awkwardness doubtless to be attributed to the 
enormous hands which issued from the sleeves of his 
coat. They were broad and thick, with hairy, mus- 
cular fingers; the hands of a Hercules, or a butcher; 
and they looked clumsy and slow, embarrassed at 
their own presence, and quite unconcealable. 

But his face was lit up by clear, piercing grey eyes 
of extraordinary vivacity. They seemed the only 
living things in the whole of this stolid man. They 
gazed, scrutinized, and searched, throwing in every 
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direction their sharp, swift, mobile lightning, and 
the onlooker felt that the strange glance of them was 
animated by a keen and large mind. 

Mme. de Burne, a trifle disappointed, pointed 
politely to a chair, and the artist sat down. He 
continued to sit there, bewildered, apparently, at 
having come to the house. 

Lamarthe, always the adroit intermediary, went 
up to his friend, eager to break the ice. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, “I am going to show 
you where you are. You have already seen our 
divine hostess; now look at her surroundings.” 

He indicated a genuine Houdon bust on the man- 
telpiece, then, on a Boule writing-table, a statuette 
by Clodian of the entwined figures of two dancing- 
girls, and, at last, on a small table, four of the most 
perfect Tanagra statuettes. 

At this, Prédolé’s face suddenly lit up, as though 
he had come upon his children in a desert. He rose, 
and walked up to the four ancient little earthenware 
figures; and, when he took them, two at a time, in his 
formidable hands, which looked as though they were 
meant to slaughter oxen, Mme. de Burne was afraid 
for her treasures. But he touched them with the 
lightness of a caress, handling them with extraordi- 
nary delicacy and skill, twirlmg them in his thick 
fingers, which had suddenly become as agile as a 
juggler’s. Watching him thus examining and feeling 
them, one felt that in this huge man’s soul and hands 
lay unique, ideal, exquisite affection for all lovely 
and graceful little things. 
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“Pretty, aren’t they?” asked Lamarthe. 

Thereupon the sculptor began to sing their praises 
as though he were congratulating them, and spoke 
of the finest specimens he knew, in a few words, 
in a low but calm and steady voice, perfectly at the 
service of a clear brain with a clear grasp of the — 
values of terms. 

Then, under the writer’s leadership, he inspected 
the other rare objects which Mme. de Burne had 
collected, thanks to her friends’ advice. He praised 
them with little outbursts of pleased surprise at 
finding them in this house, always taking them in 
his hands and nimbly turning them in all directions, 
as though to put himself in affectionate contact with 
them. In one dark corner was hidden a bronze 
statuette, heavy as a cannon-ball; he picked it up 
in one hand, brought it to a lamp, admired it at 
Iength, and then put it back again, all without 
visible effort. 

“That chap has the build for wrestling with stone 
and marble, hasn’t he?” said Lamarthe. 

Everyone regarded him with friendly approval. 

A servant announced: 

‘Dinner is served.” 

The lady of the house took the sculptor’s arm and 
passed through into the dining-room. Having made 
him sit down at her right hand, she asked him out of 
courtesy, much as she would have questioned the heir 
of a great family upon the exact origin of his title: 

“And your art, monsieur, has also the merit, has 
it not, of being the oldest of all?” 
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“Why, madame,” he replied in his quiet voice, 
“the shepherds in the Bible played the flute, whence 
it would appear that music was more ancient, al- 
though to our ideas true music does not date from far 

back. But true sculpture dates from very far back.” 

“You love music?” she asked. 

“T love all the arts,” he replied in a tone of grave 
decision. 

“Ts 1t known who was the mventor of yours?” 
she went to inquire. 

He reflected, then proceeded with great gentleness 
of accent, as though he were telling a moving story: 

“According to the Greek tradition, it was the 
Athenian Dedalus. But the prettiest legend is that 
which attributes the discovery to a potter of Sicyon 
named Dibutades. His daughter Kora having traced 
with an arrow the shadow of her sweetheart’s pro- 
file, her father filled in the outline with clay and 
modelled it. That was the birth of my art.” 

“Charming,” murmured Lamarthe, and added, 
after a pause: 

“Ah! Prédolé, if you only would! You cannot 
imagine, madame,” he continued, turnmg to Mme. 
de Burne, ‘“‘how interesting he is when he talks of 
what he loves, and how well he can express it, demon- 
strate it, and make it loved.” 

But the sculptor seemed inclined neither to pose 
nor to speechify. Between his shirt and his neck he 
had tucked one corner of his napkin, in order not to 
spot his waistcoat, and meditatively ate his soup, 
with the respect of all peasants for their broth. 
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Then he drank a glass of wine and sat up, looking 
more at his ease, gradually becoming used to his 
surroundings. 

From time to time he endeavoured to turn round, 
having noticed the reflection in a mirror of a group 
of modern statuary on the mantelpiece behind him. 
He did not know it, and tried to guess who was the 
artist. 

In the end, unable to contain his curiosity any 
longer, he asked: 

“That is by Falguiéres, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is Falguiéres’ work,” laughed Mme. de 
Burne. ‘How did you recognise it in the mirror?” 

It was his turn to smile. 

“‘Ah! madame, in some way or other, at a mere 
glance, I can recognise the sculpture of those who 
also paint, and the painting of those who are sculp- 
tors as well. It is altogether different from the work 
of a man who practises one art exclusively.” 

Lamarthe, eager to make his friend shine, asked 
for an explanation, and Prédolé consented. 

He gave the definitions, history, and characteris- 
tics of the painting of sculptors and the sculpture of 
painters in so clear, original, and fresh a manner, in 
his slow, precise speech, that the eyes of all the 
listeners attended to him as closely as their ears. 
For his proof, he took his audience through the 
history of art, and, picking his examples from epoch 
to epoch, he came to the earliest Italian masters, 
painters and sculptors at the same time, Nicolas and 
John of Pisa, Donatello, and Lorenzo Ghiberti. He 
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pointed out Diderot’s curious ideas upon the same 
subject, and, in conclusion, referred to the doors of - 
the Baptistery of Saint John of Florence, by Ghi- 
berti, bas-relief so vivid and dramatic that they 
seem to be painted canvasses rather than sculpture. 

He worked his heavy hands, now grown so supple 
and light in their movements that they were a joy 
to watch, twirling them in front of him as though 
they were full of modelling material, and with such 
conviction did he fashion the works he spoke of that 
all eyes were bent inquisitively on his fingers, as 
they traced in the air above the glasses and plates 
the images on his tongue. 

Then someone offered him a dish he was fond of; 
he fell silent, and set to eating. 

Till dinner was ended he said very little more, 
and hardly followed the conversation, which roved 
from a piece of theatrical news to a political rumour, 
from a ball to a wedding, from an article in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes to the recently opened horse 
show. He ate welJ and drank deep, without seeming 
to be excited by it; his brain was clear, healthy, and 
difficult to flurry; the good wine was hardly able to 
affect It. hag 

When they had returned to the drawing-room, 
Lamarthe, who had not succeeded in getting all that 
he had hoped for from the sculptor, took him up to 
a glass case and showed him a priceless treasure, a 
silver inkstand, a classic, historic, world-famous 
piece, engraved by Benvenuto Cellini. 

A kind of intoxication Iaid hold on the sculptor. 
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He gazed at it like a man looking imto the eyes of 
his mistress; overcome with a passion of tenderness, 
he dealt with Cellini’s work in thoughts as graceful 
and delicate as the work of that divine carver; then, 
feeling that all were listening, he put his whole heart 
into it and, seated in a big arm-chair, holding the 
new treasure and keeping his eyes fixed on it, he 
gave them his impressions of all the wonders of art 
that were known to him, laid bare his sensitive 
spirit, and made them see the strange rapture which 
the beauty of form communicated through his eyes 
to his soul. For ten years he had gone through the 
world looking at nothing but marble, stone, bronze 
and wood carved by kindly hands, or gold, silver, 
ivory and copper, vague substances transformed into 
masterpieces under the fairy fingers of the great 
engravers. 

And he himself carved, as it were, in his speech, 
obtaining an amazing depth of relief and delightful 
modelling purely by the rightness of his words. 

The men, standing round him, listened with the 
keenest interest, while the two women, sitting by 
the fireside, seemed slightly bored, and exchanged 
occasional remarks in low tones, disconcerted by the 
fact that it seemed possible to take so much pleasure 
in the mere shapes of things. 

When Prédolé ceased speaking, Lamarthe, enrap- 
tured and enthralled, seized his hand, and said, in a 
friendly voice made the more tender by the emotion 
of a shared love: 

“Upon my soul, I should like to embrace you. 
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You are the only artist, the only passionate artist, 
and the only great man of our day, the only man 
who really loves what he is doing and finds all his 
happiness in it, who is never weary of it and never 
- disgusted with it. You handle art the eternal in its 
purest, simplest, loftiest, and most inaccessible form. 
You give birth to beauty in the curve of a line, and 
you care for nothing else. Let me drink a glass of 
brandy to your health.” 

Then the conversation became once more general, 
but languishing, stifled by the ideas which had 
floated through the air of the beautiful room full of 
precious things. 

Prédolé left early, giving as his reason the fact 
that he was at work every morning at sunrise. 

“Well, what do you think of him?”’ inquired the 
enthusiastic Lamarthe of Mme. de Burne, as soon 
as he had left. 

“Interesting enough, but rather a holy terror,” 
she replied hesitantly, with an air of displeasure, as 
though she had not been much attracted to him. 

The novelist smiled. “Ah,” he thought, “he did 
not admire your frock, and you are the only one of 
your treasures which he hardly looked at.” Then, 
after a few amiable remarks, he went over and sat 
by the Princess de Malten, to pay court to her. The 
Comte de Bernhaus went up to his hostess, and, 
taking a little stool, appeared to swoon at her feet. 
Mariolle, Massival, Maltry, and M. de Pradon con- 
tinued to talk of the sculptor, who had made a deep 
impression on their minds. M. de Maltry was com- 
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paring him to the old masters, whose whole lives 
were beautified and illuminated by their devouring, 
all-pervading love of the manifestations of Beauty, 
and was being philosophic on the subject, in subtle, 
accurate, and very wearisome phrases. 

Massival, weary of hearing so much talk about an 
art which was not his own, went over to Mme. de 
Malten and sat down beside Lamarthe, who soon 
gave place to him and joined the men again. 

“Shall we be going?”’ he said to Mariolle. 

“Yes. I’d be glad to go.” 

The novelist loved talking at night in the streets, 
accompanying another man to his home. His sharp, 
strident, biting voice seemed to take a grip on the 
walls of the houses and clamber up them. He felt 
himself to be eloquent and far-sighted, witty and 
original, in these nocturnal confidences, when talk 
was a monologue rather than a conversation. He 
won for himself an artistic triumph which sufficed 
him, and a good night’s rest, thanks to the mild 
exercise of lungs and legs. 

As for Mariolle, he was at the end of his strength. 
All his misery, all his unhappiness, all his grief, all 
his desperate feeling of having been deceived, had 
been seething in his heart ever since he crossed the 
threshold of the house. 

He could do no more, and would not if he could. 
He was about to go, never to return. 

When he took his leave of Mme. de Burne, she 
said good-bye to him in an absent-minded way. 

The two men found themselves alone in the street. 
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The wind had veered to another quarter, and the 
_ coldness of the daytime had disappeared. It was 
warm and pleasant, as it can be in the spring only 
two hours after a hailstorm. The star-strewn firma- 
ment shimmered as though, in the immensities of 
space, a wandering breath of summer had furbished 
up the twinkling constellations. The pavements 
were grey and dry again, but, in the roadway, the 
puddles still gleamed in the light of the gas-lamps. 

“What a lucky man Prédolé is!”” said Lamarthe. 
““He loves but one thing, his art, thinks only of it, 
and lives for it, and it fills his existence, at once a 
consolation and a diversion, making life happy and 
good. He is a real great artist of the old tradition. 
He does not worry himself over women, our modern 
women, all furbelows, Jace, and dissimulation. Did 
you see how little attention he paid to our two fair 
ladies, though they were all fascination? But he 
needs pure form, not artificiality. True, our divine 
hostess found him intolerable and insane. To her, a 
bust by Houdon, Tanagra figures, or an inkstand by 
Benvenuto are but the little gauds necessary to the 
expensive, natural frame of the great masterpiece, 
Herself: she and her frock, for her frock is a part of 
Her; it is the new note which she daily gives to her 
beauty. What a futile, personal thing a woman is!” 

He stopped, and struck the pavement with his 
stick so sharply that the echo rang down the street 
for some seconds. 

“They realise, understand, and appreciate,” he 
continued, “the things which give them their value: 
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clothes and jewels, the fashion in which changes 
every ten years; but they are unaware of the things 
which depend upon a constant, fastidious effort of 
selection, demanding deep and exquisite artistic 
penetration, and a disinterested, purely esthetic ex- 
ercise of the mind and senses. And their senses are 
very rudimentary, feminine affairs, almost beneath 
the possibilities of improvement, and beyond the 
reach of anything which does not strike. directly at 
their all-absorbing feminine egotism. Their clever- 
ness is the cleverness of savages, of Indians, of wars 
and ambushes. They are even almost incapable of 
tasting those material pleasures of an inferior order 
which demand the physical trainmg and concen- 
trated attention of a particular organ, such as glut- 
tony. And even when they do, m rare cases, attain 
to a respect for good cooking, they still remain 
incapable of understanding the great wines, which 
speak only to men’s palates; for wine does speak.” 

He struck the pavement another blow with his 
stick, accenting the final word, and putting a full 
stop to the sentence. Then he went on: 

“And we must not ask so much of them, either. 
But this absence of taste and understanding which 
obscures their intellectual sight when lofty affairs 
are concerned, often blinds them still more seriously 
when we men are concerned. It is of no avail, when 
seducing them, to have a soul, a heart, brains, or 
any exceptional qualities or merits, as it used to be, 
once upon a time, when a woman fell in love with a 
man for his valour and courage. The women of 
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to-day are actresses, the strolling players of love, 
acting, for the sake of being in the fashion, a piece 
which they play according to tradition and which 
they don’t believe in. They need male actors to 
play opposite them and fake their parts as they do. 
And by these male actors I mean the silly buffoons 
and would-be-clever ninnies of society and the world 
in general.” 

They walked on for a few moments im silence, side 
by side. Mariolle had listened attentively, mentally 
repeating the sentences, and all his burden of grief 
favoured Lamarthe’s bitterness. He knew, too, that 
there was a sort of adventurer who had come to 
Paris as a fencing-master, Prince Epilati, a noble- 
man of the gymnasium. Everyone was talking of 
him and admiring his elegance and supple strength, 
which he displayed, veiled in clinging black silk 
tights, to the smart society of both half-worlds, re- 
spectable and otherwise, and that he was at the 
moment monopolising the flirtatious attentions of 
the little Baronne de Frémines. 

As Lamarthe was still silent, he remarked: 

“It is our fault, we choose badly, there are other 
women!” 

“The only ones still capable of love,” replied the 
novelist, “are shop-girls or lower-middle-class senti- 
mentalists who are badly off and dissatisfied with 
their husbands. I have occasionally borne aid to 
one of these souls in distress. They are overflowing 
with feeling, but their feeling is so vulgar that to 
barter it for our own is pure charity on our part. 
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Now, in our young, rich society, in which the women 
neither demand nor need anything, and only want 
~ to be mildly entertained, without running any risk, 
and in which the men have regulated pleasure like 
work, I say that the old, beautiful, powerful natural 
attraction which once drove the sexes together, has 
disappeared.” 

“That is true,” murmured Mariolle. 

Stronger and stronger grew his longing to flee, to 
flee from these people, these puppets who, for want 
of employment, mimed the passionate, lovely, tender 
life of the old times, and could not taste its vanished 
flavour. 

“Good night,” he said, “I am going to bed.” 

He went home, sat down at his table, and wrote 
as follows: 


“Good-bye, madame. Do you remember my first 
Ietter? I said good-bye to you then too, but I never 
went. How wrong I was! By the time you get this 
letter I shall have left Paris. Need I explain why? 
Men like myself should never meet women like you. 
If I were an artist, and if my emotions could be 
expressed in such a way as to give me relief, you 
might perhaps have given me talent, but I am noth- 
ing but a poor boy to whom his love for you has 
brought cruel, intolerable distress. When I first met 
you, I should never have thought myself capable of 
feeling and suffering in such a way. Another woman, 
in your place, would have poured a draught of divine 
gladness into my heart, and given it life. But you 
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could only torture it. It was done in spite of your- 
self, I know; I do not blame you, I bear you no ill 
will for it. I have not even the right to send you 
these lines. Forgive me. You are so made that you 
cannot feel as I feel, cannot even guess what goes 
on inside me when I come to your house, when 
you speak to me, and when I look at you. Yes, 
you consent, you accept me, you even offer to me 
a peaceful, reasonable meed of happiness for which 
I ought to thank you on bended knees all my 
life long. But I do not want it. Ah! what a 
horrible, tormenting thing is the love which is al- 
ways begging for it he alms of a loving word or 
a passionate caress, and never receiving it! My 
heart is as empty as the belly of a beggar who has 
long been running after you with outstretched hand. 
You have flung him fine things, but not bread. It 
was bread, it was love that I needed. I am going 
away, wretched and beggared, beggared of your love, 
a few crumbs of which would have saved me. Noth- 
ing in the world is left to me but a tormenting thought 
which clings to me and which I must slay. That is 
what I am going to try to do. 

“Good-bye, madame. Forgive me, I thank you, 
forgive me. Even to-night, I love you with all my 
soul. Good-bye, madame. 

“ANDRE MARIOLLE.” 
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PART II! 
I 
A RADIANT morning shone upon the town. 


Mariolle got into the carriage waiting at his 

door, with a travelling-bag and two trunks 
in the boot. During the night he had had his man 
get ready the linen and other things necessary for a 
long absence, and was leaving, giving “poste restante, 
Fontainebleau,” as his provisional address. He was 
taking no one with him, as he did not want to see 
any face that reminded him of Paris, or hear a voice 
he had heard before when thinking of certain sub- 
jects. 

“To the Gare de Lyon!”’ he shouted to the driver, 
and the cab set off. Then his thoughts turned to 
his departure for Mont Saint-Michel the previous 
spring. In three months’ time it would be a year 
since then. In order to forget it, he looked out at 
the street. | 

The carriage was turning into the Avenue des 
Champs-Elysées, bathed in a flood of spring sun- 
shine. The green leaves, already freed from their 
prison by the earliest warmth of the previous weeks, 
and but little kept back by the past two days of hail 
and cold, were opening so rapidly, on this sunny 
morning, that they seemed to breathe forth an odour 
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of fresh verdure and sap consumed in the fashioning 
of new branches still to come. 

It was one of those blossoming mornings on which 
one feels that the round chestnut-trees in the parks 
and along the avenues will break into flower in a 
single day, all through Paris, like candles being Iit. 
The life of the earth was coming to birth for another 
summer, and even the road, with its asphalt pave- 
ments, vibrated faintly to the encroaching stir of the 
roots beneath it. 

“At last I shall enjoy a little calm,” he thought, 
shaken by the jolting cab. “I will watch the birth 
of spring in the forest before it grows crowded with 
people.” 

The journey seemed to him a long one. He was 
“as exhausted after the few sleepless hours he had 
spent weeping over himself, as though he had spent 
ten nights beside a death-bed. On reaching the 
town of Fontainebleau he went to a notary, to ask 
whether there were not some cottage to let furnished 
on the outskirts of the forest. He was told of several. 
The one by whose photograph he was most attracted 
had just been quitted by two young people, a man 
and a woman, who had stayed almost all the winter 
in the village of Montigny-sur-Lomg. The notary, 
though a grave man, smiled as he told him. He 
scented a love story. 

‘Are you alone, monsieur?”’ he inquired. 

“Yes, I am alone.” 

“Without servants even?” 

“Yes, without servants. I left mine in Paris. I 
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want to get local people.» I have come here to work 
in complete isolation.” 

“Oh, you'll get it, at this time of year.” 

A few minutes later, an open landau was bearing 
Mariolle and his luggage to Montigny. 

The forest was awakening. At the foot of the tall 
trees, whose summits were covered with a light cloud 
of foliage, the shrubs and saplings were more fully m 
leaf. Only the early birches, with their silver limbs, 
seemed already completely clad for the summer; 
faint green quivering blotches at the end of the 
branches were the only signs of spring as yet put 
forth by the enormous oaks. The beeches, opening 
their pomted buds more quickly, were dropping the 
Jast dead leaves of the old year. 

By the roadside the grass, not yet covered by the » 
dense shade of the tree-tops, was thick and gleam- 
ing, the blades all shiny with fresh sap; and the 
scent of growing shoots, which Mariolle had already 
noticed in the Avenue des Champs-Elysées, was now 
enfolding him from all sides, drowning him in a vast 
flood of green growing life burgeoning under the 
early sun. He breathed in deep gulps, like a prisoner 
leaving his jail, and, with the sensation of a man 
just loosed from bonds, lazily stretched his arms 
over the sides of the landau and let his hands hang 
down over the wheels. 

It was good to breathe the free, pure, open air; 
but how much of it he needed, how long he must 
drink it in if he were to become so thoroughly filled 
with it that his sufferings would grow less acute, 
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that he could feel the cool winds pass through his 
lungs even to the raw wound of his heart, and heal 
that! 

He passed through Marlotte, where the coachman 
pointed out the Corot Hotel, which had just been 
opened, and whose unique attractions were much 
talked of. Then he proceeded down a road between 
the forest on the left and, on the right, a wide plain 
with occasional trees and hills on the horizon. Then 
he came to a long village street, a blinding white 
road, between two interminable rows of little tiled 
houses. Here and there an enormous lilac in flower 
poured over a wall. 

This road ran along a narrow valley which sloped 
down to the little stream. When Mariolle caught 
sight of it he was quite enchanted. It was a narrow 
brook, swift, turbulent, and winding; on one side 
it washed the very feet of the houses and the garden 
walls, while on the other side it watered the meadows 
and slender trees whose frail, half-open leaves were 
just breaking from their encasing shells of bud. 

Mariolle quickly found the dwelling-place of which 
he had been told, and was charmed with it. It was 
an old house restored by an artist who spent five 
years there, then wearied of it and let it. It was 
right at the water’s edge, separated from the stream 
only by a pretty garden which ended in a terrace of 
limes. The Loing, which had just come over a weir 
a foot or two in height, ran alongside this terrace in 
a swirling trail of eddies. The front windows on the 
other side looked out across the meadows. 
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“T shall find healing here,” thought Mariolle. 

Everything had been arranged with the notary 
in the event of his liking the house. The driver took 
back the answer. He had then to busy himself with 
getting settled in the house, which was a quick 
affair, the town clerk having supplied two women, 
one to look after the food, the other to clean the 
rooms and take care of the linen. 

On the ground floor was a drawing-room, a dining- 
room, the kitchen, and two small rooms; on the 
first floor, a good bedroom and a sort of large study 
which the artist owner had arranged as a studio. 
The whole was fitted up with the loving care be- 
stowed by a proprietor who has been fascinated by 
a place and a house. It had now lost its first bloom 
of newness and was a little disordered, wearing the 
widowed and foresaken aspect of a dwelling whose 
owner Is away. 

Yet one felt that the little house had been quite 
recently inhabited. A sweet scent of verbena still 
drifted about it. ‘Ah, verbena,” thought Mariolle, 
“‘a simple perfume. The woman who was here be- 
fore me cannot have been one of the complex sort. 
. . . Happy man!” 

Evening was drawing on: the business of getting 
in had made the day pass quickly. He sat down at 
an open window, drinking in the moist, sweet cool- 
ness of the damp turf, and watching the long shadows 
which the setting sun laid upon the fields. 

The two servants were talking as they got dinner 
ready, and their peasant voices came murmurously 
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up the staircase, while through the open window 
entered the lowing of cattle, the barking of dogs, 
and the shouts of men bringing home their beasts or 
calling to a friend on the other side of the stream. 

It was truly calm and restful. 

For the thousandth time since the morning, Ma- 
riolle wondered: “What will she think when she gets 
my letter? . . . What will she do? .. .” 

Then he said to himself: ‘What is she doing at 
this moment?” 

He looked at his watch — it was half past six. — 
“She is at home, receiving callers.” 

He had a vision of the drawing-room, and of the 
young woman chatting with the Princess de Malten, 
Mme. de Frémines, Massival, and the Comte de 
Bernhaus. 

Suddenly he shivered in a kind of spasm of anger. 
He would have liked to be there. It was the hour 
when almost every day he went to see her. And he 
was aware of a sensation of distress, not made up of 
regret, for his will was strong and steadfast, but a 
kind of physical pain like that of a sick man denied 
his injection of morphine at the customary hour. 

He had no eyes now for the meadows, nor for the 
sun vanishing behind the hills on the horizon. He 
saw only her, in the midst of her friends, a prey to 
the worldly cares which had stolen her from him. 
“T must think no more about her,” he said to him- 
self. 

He rose, went down to the garden, and walked to 
the terrace. The coolness of the weir-broken water 
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was rising in mists from the stream; and the cold 
sensation, freezing his already melancholy spirits, 
made him turn back. His place was laid in the 
dining-room. He dined quickly; then, having noth- 
ing to do, and feeling the increasing growth, m his 
body and soul, of that distress whose grasp he had 
recently felt, he went to bed, and closed his eyes in 
order to sleep: it was in vain. His mind’s eyes were 
open, his mind was in pain, his mind would not 
leave the woman. 

Whose would she become, now? Doubtless the 
Comte de Bernhaus’! He was just the man needed 
by this show figure of a woman; he was the man in 
the public eye, elegant, sought after. She liked him, 
for, In order to win him, she had used all her 
weapons, although she was another man’s mistress. 

Obsessed by these gnawing thoughts, his mind 
nevertheless grew somnolent and was lost in sleepy 
ramblings in which the man and the woman were 
constantly reappearing. Real sleep would not come, 
and all night long he saw the couple wandering 
round him, defying and infuriating him, disappearing 
as though they would at last permit him to sleep, 
and, as soon as forgetfulness had descended upon 
him, reappearing and waking him with a sharp pang 
of jealousy at the heart. 

He forsook his bed at the first gleam of dawn, and 
walked into the forest, taking with him a stout stick 
which the previous occupant had left behind in his 
new home. 

The risen sun fell athwart the tops of the oaks, as 
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yet almost naked, and on to the ground, which was 
carpeted in one place with green turf, further on 
with a carpet of dead leaves, and still further on with 
heather turned brown by the winter. Yellow butter- 
flies fluttered along the path like little dancing flames. 

A slope, almost a hill, covered with pmes and 
blue-grey boulders, came into view on the right of 
the path. Mariolle climbed it slowly and when he 
had reached the top sat down on a large stone, for 
he was already out of breath. His legs would not 
support him, being on the point of collapse through 
weakness; his heart was beating; his whole body 
felt racked with extraordinary exhaustion. 

This weariness, he knew, was not the result of 
fatigue: it was the result of Her, of the love which 
lay heavy upon him like an intolerable burden. 
“What torture!” he murmured. ‘“‘Why does she 
hold me thus, a man who has never taken more from 
life than that which I had to take in order to enjoy 
it without suffering?”’ 

His attention, over-excited and sharpened by his 
fear of this disorder, which might well prove so dif_i- 
cult to conquer, was concentrated upon himself and 
scrutinised his soul, plumbing his inmost being, striv- 
ing to know and understand it better, to unveil to 
his own eyes the why and wherefore of this inexpli- 
cable malady. 

“T have never been given to wild enthusiasms,” 
he said to himself. ‘‘I was never a passionate dweller 
on the emotional heights; I am ruled more by judg- 
ment than by instincts; my curiosity is stronger 
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than my appetites, my caprice than my perseverance. 
At bottom I am only a sensitive, intelligent, éritical 
lover of good things. I have loved the things of life 
without ever becoming very deeply attached to them, 
but rather in the manner of an epicure who enjoys 
the fine flavour without glutting himself, who under- 
stands life too well to lose his head. I am im all 
things sweetly reasonable, and normally am too 
much the analyst to follow my tastes blindly. That 
is my great defect, in fact, and the sole cause of my 
weakness. And now this woman has imposed her- 
self upon me, against my real will, despite my fear 
and my knowledge of her; and she owns me as 
though she had plucked, one by one, all the various 
desires latent in me. Perhaps that is it. I was 
squandering them on inanimate things, on nature, 
which charms me and softens my disposition, on 
music, which is a kind of ideal caress, on thought, 
which is the greediness of the mind, and on every 
pleasant and beautiful thing in the world. 

“Then I met a creature in whom were united all 
my hesitant, stumbling desires; she turned them to 
herself, and made them into love. Elegant and 
charming, she delighted my eyes; exquisitely intelli- 
gent and clever, she delighted my mind; and she 
delighted my heart by the mysterious sympathy of 
her touch and presence, by something like a secret 
and irresistible fragrance given off from her person, 
which reduced me to submission, like certain rare 
flowers which have the properties of a drug. 

“For me, she has taken the place of everything; 
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I aspire to nothing else, and neither need, nor desire, 
nor have a care for anything. 

_ “How I should have shuddered and shaken, once, 
in this forest reawakening to new life! To-day I 
have no eyes for it, I do not feel it, I am not in it; I 
am still at the side of this woman, whom I refuse to 
go on loving. 

“Come! I must kill my thoughts with weariness, 
or I shall never cure myself.” 

He rose, descended the rocky hill-side, and went 
on his way in long strides. But the obsession was 
like a crushing load upon his back. » 

He went on, ever quickening his pace, and some- 
times finding, at the sight of the sun piercing the 
foliage, or at the passing of a resin-laden breath from 
a clump of pine-trees, a brief sensation of relief, like 
a presage of distant consolation. 

Suddenly he halted. “I am not going for a walk 
now,” he said to himself; “I am in flight.”” He was 
indeed in flight, going straight on, he cared not 
whither; fleeing before the anguish of his broken 
love. 

He set off again more quietly. The aspect of the 
forest was changing, the leaves were more fully 
opened and the shade more thick, for he was coming 
to the warmest part of it, the wonderful beech dis- 
trict. There was not even a lingering sensation of 
winter here. It was an extraordinary spring, so 
fresh and young that it seemed as though it had 
come to birth only the previous night. 

Mariolle pushed into the thickets, under the giant 
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trees which rose ever higher and higher. He walked 
steadily ahead for a Jong time, an hour or two hours, 
maybe, among the branches, through the countless 
multitude of little shining leaves, all oily and shin- 
ing with sap. The huge vault of tree-tops veiled 
the sky, a roof supported by long columns, straight 
or leaning inwards, some almost white, some dark 
with the black lichen attached to the bark. They 
rose illimitably, one after another, dominating the 
tangled thicket of young growths at their feet, and 
covering them with a dense curtain of shade pierced 
by cataracts of sunlight. The rain of fire poured 
down, flowing through the whole expanse of full- 
blown leafage, which no longer bore the aspect of 
a wood, but of a sort of dazzling cloud of verdure 
lit up with yellow sunbeams. 

Mariolle, halted with a feeling of inexpressible 
amazement. Where was he? In a forest, or at the 
bottom of a sea,_a sea all leaves and light, an ocean 
gilded with green radiance? 

He felt better, more remote from his distress, more 
deeply hidden from it, and calmer; he lay down on 
the red-brown carpet of dead leaves, which the trees 
Iet fall only when they are clothing themselves in 
new raiment. 

Enjoying the cool touch of the earth and the pure 
sweetness of the air, he was soon smitten with a 
wish, vague at first, then more definite, that he were 
not alone in this beautiful spot. “Ah!” he said to 
himself, “if only I had her here, with me!” 

Suddenly he had a glimpse of Mont Saint-Michel, 
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and recalling how different the Saint-Michel woman 
had been from the woman she became in Paris, 
in the dawning of an affection that blossomed in 
the open air, in the near neighbourhood of the wan 
sands, he fancied that on that one day she had loved 
him a trifle, for a few hours. Certainly, on the road 
from which the tide was receding, in the cloister 
where, murmuring only his Christian name: ‘‘André,” 
she had seemed to say: “I am yours,” and on the 
Madman’s Path where he had almost carried her 
through space, she had had a sort of infatuation for 
him which never returned after her coquettish feet 
felt themselves once more upon the pavements of 
Paris. 

But here, with him, in this flood of green, in this, 
another tide of fresh sap, might not the fleeting, 
sweet emotion he had known on the coast of Nor- 
mandy have come again to her heart? 

He remained lying on his back, still tormented by 
his train of thought, his eyes lost among the sunny 
billows of the tree-tops; gradually he closed his 
eyes, soothed to slumber by the profound tranquillity 
of the wood. In the end, he fell asleep, and, when 
he awoke, observed that it was past two in the 
afternoon. 

Risen, he felt a little less sad, a little less uneasy, 
and set off again. At last he emerged from the dense 
part of the wood, and came to a wide crossing, on 
which abutted, like the arches of a crown, six in- 
credibly lofty avenues, which were lost in leafy, 
translucent distances of emerald-tinted air. A 
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sign-post gave the name of the spot: Le Bouquet 
du Roi. It was in truth the capital of the realm of 
the beeches. iit 

A cab passed. It was empty, and for hire. Ma- 
riolle took it and was driven to Marlotte, whence he 
proposed to walk back to Montigny, after having 
had some food at the inn, for he was hungry. 

He remembered having seen, the previous day, 
the newly opened mn: the Corot Hotel, a sort of 
artistic tea-garden in the medieval style, modelled 
on the Black Cat cabaret in Paris. He was set down 
there, and he went through an open door into a huge 
room in which old-fashioned tables and clumsy 
stools seemed to be waiting for the topers of the 
past century. At the far end of the room a woman, 
doubtless a young servant, was standing at the top 
of a small step-ladder, resting old plates on a row of 
nails which were too high for her. Sometimes stand- 
ing on both toes, sometimes raising herself upon one 
alone, she reached out with one hand on the wall and 
a plate in the other, with charming nimble move- 
ments, for her figure was slim, and the curving line 
from her wrist to her ankle took on changing beauties 
at her every effort. As her back was turned to him, 
she never heard Mariolle come in, and he stopped to 
watch her. He remembered Prédolé. “Why, that’s 
pretty!” he said to himself. ‘‘She’s a supple little 
thing.” 

He coughed. She nearly fell with surprise, but, 
as soon as she had recovered her balance, she jumped 
down to the floor, from the top of the ladder, as 
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Tightly as a rope-dancer, and came smiling towards 
the customer. 

“What would monsieur like?” she inquired. 

“Lunch, mademoiselle.” 

“Dinner, rather,” she ventured, “for it’s half past 
three.” 

“We'll call it dinner, if you like,” he replied. “I 
lost myself in the forest.” 

She announced the dishes available for travellers. 
He chose his meal, and sat down. 

She went away to give the order, then came back 
to lay the table. 

He followed her with his eyes, finding her pretty, 
nimble, and clean. Clad for work, with her skirt 
turned up, her sleeves rolled back, and her throat 
open to the wind, she wore a little air of briskness 
which was delightful to see, and her stays fitted 
neatly round her figure, of which she was doubtless 
very proud. 

Her rather too rosy face, crimsoned by the fresh 
air, was a little too chubby, even puffy, but was as 
fresh as an opening flower. She had beautiful bright 
brown eyes in which all things seemed to shine, a 
wide open mouth, full of beautiful teeth, and chest- 
nut hair the abundance of which revealed the living 
energy of her vigorous young body. 

She brought him radishes and butter, and he took 
his eyes off her and began to eat. Wishing to drown 
his thoughts, he ordered a bottle of champagne and 
drank the whole of it, followed by two glasses of 
kiimmel after his coffee; and as he was almost 
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fasting, having eaten nothing before starting but a 
little cold meat and bread, he fell a prey to a reliev- 
ing sensation of numb stupefaction which he mistook 
for oblivion. His thoughts, his grief, his pain, all 
seemed diluted and drowned by the bright wine, 
which in so short a time had turned his tortured 
heart into.a heart almost without sensation. 

He went slowly back to Montigny, entered his 
house, and, very tired and sleepy, went to bed as 
soon as night came’on, and fell asleep immediately. 

But he woke up in pitch-darkness, ill at ease, 
tormented as though a nightmare driven off for a 
few hours had furtively returned to interrupt his | 
sleep. She was there, she, Mme. de Burne; she had 
returned, and was still wandering about him, still 
accompanied by M. de Bernhaus. “Oh!” he said to 
himself; “‘so I’m jealous now; I wonder why.” 

Why was he jealous? He soon realised. Despite 
his fears and agonies of mind, so Iong as he had been 
her lover, he felt that she was faithful, faithful 
without impulses of affection or tenderness, but with 
loyal determination. Now he had broken it all off, 
he had set her free: it was all over. Would she re- 
main unattached now? Yes, for some time, no doubt. 

. .. And after? . . . The very fidelity which she 
had kept till now, beyond all suspicion, was it not in 
itself the result of a vague presentiment that if she 
were to leave him, Mariolle, through weariness, she 
would be bound, one day or another, sooner or Iater, 
after an interval of rest, to replace him, not as a 
result of a new infatuation, but through wearying of 
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solitude, just as she would have broken it off witlrhim 
through wearying of his attachment? Are there not 
lovers whom one retains for ever, with resignation, for 
fear of the one who may come next? And infidelity 
would have seemed unclean to a woman such as she 
was, too intelligent to submit to the usual prejudice 
about sin and dishonour, but endowed with a delicate 
sense of moral shame which would keep her from 
really smirching herself. A philosophical woman of 
the world, and not a middle-class prude, she was not 
afraid of a secret attachment, but her insensible 
flesh would have shuddered with disgust at the 
thought of a regular series of lovers. 

He had set her free . . . and now? . . . Now she 
would certamly take another Iover! And it would be 
the Comte de Bernhaus. He was sure of it, and it 
hurt him, now, in a way he had never dreamt of. 

Why had he broken it off? He had left her, faith- 
ful, friendly, and charming as she was! Why? 
Because he was a sensual brute who could not under- 
stand love without its physical enthusiasms? 

Was that it? Yes. ... But there was another 
thing! There was, before anything else, his fear of 
suffering. He had fled from the pain of not being 
loved as he himself loved, from the cruel sundering 
difference of kisses sprung from two unequal loves, 
from the incurable malady of which his sorely smit- 
ten heart was perhaps destined never to recover. 
He had been afraid of suffering too much, of enduring 
for years the anguish of which he had had a foretaste 
for a few months, and had experienced only for a few 
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weet, Weak, as always, he had recoiled before this 
pain, just as, throughout his whole life, he had always 
recoiled before severe strain. 

He was, then, incapable of seeing a thing through 
to the end, of flinging himself into a love affair as he 
would have flung himself into a science or an art, for 
it is perhaps impossible to have loved much without 
having suffered much. 

Till dawn he pondered on these thoughts, which 
baited him like dogs; then he got up and went down 
to the river-bank. 

A fisherman was casting his trawl! near the little 
weir. The water eddied under the light, and when 
the man hauled out his big round net and spread it 
on the decked end of his boat, the little fish glittered 
under the mesh like living silver. 

Mariolle grew calmer in the warmth of the morn- 
ing air, in the spray of the waterfall round which dim 
rainbows hovered; and the stream which ran past 
his feet seemed to bear away a little of his grief in its 
ceaseless, rapid flight. 

“T have done the right thing,” he said to himself; 
“T should have been too unhappy.” 

Returning to the house, he got out a hammock he 
had-seen in the hall and hung it up between two 
lime-trees. He lay down im it, and tried to think of 
nothing as he watched the stream glide by. 

In this way he attained lunch time, in a pleasant 
state of torpor, in a contentment of body which 
overflowed into his soul, and he made the meal last 
as long as possible, so as to retard the passing of the 
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day. But one thing got on his nerves: waiting for 
the post. He had wired to Paris and written to 
Fontainebleau to have his letters sent on. He got 
nothing, and began to be oppressed by a heavy sense 
of desertion. Why? He could not expect anything 
pleasant, consoling, or healing from the little black 
box hanging at the postman’s side, nothing but 
useless invitations and common place communica- 
tions. Then why did he long for these unknown bits 
of paper as though the salvation of his heart Iay in 
them? 

Did he not conceal in the depths of his being the 
self-flattering hope that she might write to him? 

“When does the post come?” he asked one of his 
old women. 

** At noon, monsieur.” 

It was exactly the hour. He began to listen to the 
sounds in the street outside with increasing anxiety. 
A knock at the outer gate relieved him. But the 
postman only brought the papers and three unim- 
portant letters. Mariolle read the news-sheets, read 
them again, grew bored, and went out. 

What should he do? He went back to the ham- 
mock and lIay down in it again; but at the end of 
half an hour an insistent need of moving came upon 
him. The forest? Yes, the forest was delicious, 
but the loneliness seemed even deeper there 
than in the house, or in the village, in which there 
were occasionally a few sounds of life. And the 
silent Ioneliness of the trees and leaves filled him 
with melancholy and sorrow, and drowned him in 
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his misery. In thought he began again his long 
walk of the previous day, and, when he came to the 
brisk little maid of the Corot Hotel, he said to him- 
self: “Why! III go over there and dine there!” 
The idea did him good — it was an occupation, a 
means of winning through a few hours — and he set 
off at once. 

The lIong village street ran straight down the 
valley, between its two rows of low, white, tiled 
houses, some lined up close by the roadside, others 
at the end of a little yard where a lilac-bush bloomed, 
hens ran over a hot dung-heap, and wooden stair- 
cases scaled the open air to doors in the wall. Coun- 
try folk were in front of their dwellings, working 
slowly at domestic tasks. A bent old woman, with 
grey and yellow hair despite her age, for the hair of 
peasants seldom turns quite white, passed close to 
him, her body clad in a loose, ragged jacket, her 
lean, gnarled legs outlined beneath a sort of woollen 
petticoat which jutted out over her projecting rump. 
She stared ahead of her with eyes devoid of thought, 
eyes which had never seen anything but the few 
simple objects useful to her poor existence. 

Another younger woman was hanging out linen 
in front of her door. The movement of her arms 
as she turned up her skirt showed the thick ankles 
clad in blue stockings, and, above them, bones, 
bones without flesh on them, while her waist and 
breast, flat and broad as a man’s chest, revealed a 


shapeless body which must have been a repulsive 
sight. 
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“Women!” thought Mariolle. “They are women! 
Those are women!” The outline of Mme. de Burne 
traced itself before his eyes. He saw her, exquisite 
in elegance and beauty, a jewel of human flesh, 
coquettish and adorned for the eyes of men; and he 
shuddered with the anguish of irreparable loss. 

He walked on faster, to stimulate his heart and 
his mind. 

When he entered the Hotel at Marlotte, the little 
maid recognised him at once, and said to him, almost 
familiarly: 

“Good afternoon, monsieur.” 

-“Good afternoon, mademoiselle.” 

“You would like something to drink?” 

“Yes, to begin with; then I shall have dinner 
here.” 

They discussed what he should drink first and eat 
afterwards. He consulted her in order to make her 
talk, for she expressed herself well, with the quick 
Parisian accent, and an ease of speech as ready as 
her ease of movement. 

““She’s a nice girl,”’ he thought as he listened to 
her; “not without amusing possibilities, I dare say.” 

“Do you come from Paris?” he asked her. 

““Yes, monsieur.” 

“Have you been here Iong?”’ 

‘A fortnight, monsieur.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“Not just yet, but it is too soon to know; and 
besides, I was tired of the air of Paris, and the 
country has done me good; that was really what I 
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came for. I will bring you a vermouth then, mon- 
sieur?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle, and please tell the cook that 
he or she is to take great pains with my dinner.” 

“That will be all right, monsieur.” 

She went out, leaving him alone. 

He went out into the hotel garden and installed 
himself im an arbour, where his vermouth was 
brought to him. He remained there until the end 
of the day, listening to a blackbird whistlmg in 
its cage, and watching the little maid go to and 
fro, putting on coquettish airs and graces for the 
gentleman, having realised that he found her to 
his taste. 

He departed, as on the previous evening, with a 
bottle of champagne in him; but the darkness of 
the road and the coolness of the night quickly dissi- 
pated his slight intoxication, and an unconquerable 
feeling of sadness entered once more into his soul. 
“What am I going to do?” he wondered. “Shall I 
stay here? Am I doomed to drag out this desolate 
life here for long?” He fell asleep very late. 

Next day he swung again in the hammock, and 
the constant presence of the man throwing the net 
gave him the idea of starting to fish. A grocer who 
sold Ines gave him instruction in this tranquil sport, 
and even offered to guide his first attempts. His 
proposal was accepted, and between nine o'clock 
and twelve Mariolle succeeded, with great efforts, 
and steadily concentrated attention, in catching 
three small fish. 
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After the meal, he went off again to Marlotte. 
Why? Tokilltime. . | 

The little maid at the inn laughed as she caught 
sight of him. 

He smiled too, amused by her recognition of him, 
and tried to get her to talk. 

More friendly than the day before, she spoke up. 
Her name was Elisabeth Ledru. 

"Her mother, a sewing-woman who worked in her 
own home, had died the previous year; whereupon 
the husband, an accountant, always drunk and out 
of work, who lived on the labours of his wife and 
daughter, disappeared, for the daughter, left alone all 
day sewing in her garret, could not supply the needs 
of:two people. Wearying, in her turn, of her lonely 
~ task, she went as waitress to a cookshop, stayed 
there nearly a year, and, as she felt tired, the pro- 
prietor of the Corot Hotel, whom she had waited 
on, engaged her for the summer along with two other 
girls who were to come a little later. He was an 
innkeeper who certainly knew how to attract cus- 
tomers. 

Mariolle liked her story, and, questioning her 
skilfully and treating her like a lady, got her to tell 
him a number of curious details about her gloomy 
home, ruined by a drunkard. She, lost little creature, 
drifting with no ties to hold her, yet still gay with 
the gaiety of youth, feeling the stranger’s interest 
to be genuine and his attention keen enough, be- 
gan to talk confidently and frankly, speaking 


from her heart, which she was no more capable of 
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restraining than she could restrain the agility of her 
limbs. 

“And .. . you will be a servant all you life?” he 
asked her, when she had ended. 

“I do not know, monsieur. How can I tell what 
may turn up to-morrow?” 

“But one must think of the future.” 

Her features had taken on a thoughtful expression, 
soon effaced. 

“TI must take what’s coming to me, worse luck!” 
she replied. 

They parted good friends. 

He returned some days later, then again, then 
often, vaguely attracted by the innocent talk of the 
deserted girl, whose light chatter somewhat dis- 
tracted his grief. 

But when he returned on foot, in the evenings, to 
Montigny, he had frightful attacks of despair, think- 
ing of Mme. de Burne. With the dawn he would 
cheer up a little. But as night came on, his agonising 
regréts and cruel jealousy returned. He had no news. 
He had written to no one, and no one had written 
to him. He knew nothing. Then, alone on the black 
road, he imagined the progress of the future love 
affair he had foreseen between his mistress of yes- 
terday and the Comte de Bernhaus. This obsession 
sank every day more deeply into his consciousness. 
That man, he thought, would give her just what she 
demanded: a distinguished, assiduous lover, not too 
solicttous, easily pleased and flattered by being made 
the favourite of this delicious, brilliant coquette. 
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He compared him to himself. The other man 
would certainly have none of those moments of 
exasperation or wearisome impatience, that frantic 
need of an answering tenderness which had wrecked 
their emotional relationship. He would be content 
with very little, like a highly tractable, prudent, 
discreet man of the world, for he too hardly seemed 
to belong to the order of impassioned lovers. 

One day, when André Mariolle arrived at Mar- 
lotte, he found, in the other arbour of the Corot 
Hotel, two bearded young men in tam-o’-shanters, 
smoking pipes. 

The proprietor, a fat man with a full-blown face, 
came up at once to greet him, for he felt a not dis- 
interested sympathy for this loyal diner, and said: 

“T have two new customers, two artists, since 
yesterday.” 

“Those gentlemen over there?” 

“Yes, they are already well known. The smaller 
of the two won a second-prize medal last year. 

And, having told all he knew about these budding 
-artists, he asked: 

“What will you have to-day, Monsieur Mariolle?” 

“Bring me a vermouth, as usual.” 

The innkeeper departed. 

Elisabeth appeared, carrying the tray, the glass, 
the water-jug, and the bottle. One of the artists 
promptly shouted: 

“Well, kid, still angry?” 

She did not answer, and when she came close to 
_ Mariolle he saw that her eyes were red. 
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“You have been crying?” he said. 

“Yes, a little,” she replied simply. 

“What has happened?” 

“Those two gentlemen over there took me for a 
good-for-nothing baggage.” 

“Have you complained to the proprietor?” 

She shrugged her shoulders miserably. 

“Oh! monsieur . . . the proprietor . . . the pro- 
prietor....I1 know him... now, the proprie- 
tore es 

Mariolle was touched, and rather angry. 

“Tell me all about it,” he said. 

She told him of the immediate, brutal attempts of 
the two pillagers who had arrived the day before. 
Then she began to cry again, wondering what she 
was to do, lost down in the country here, without 
protection, support, money, or resources. 

Suddenly Mariolle suggested: 

“Would you like to go into service with me? 
You will be well treated; and, when I go back to 
Paris, you shall remain free to do as you please.” 

She stared him in the face, with questioning eyes. 

“T should like to very much, monsieur,” she said 
suddenly. 

“How much do you get here?” 

“Sixty francs a month.” Anxiously she added: 
“And I have my little share of the tips as well. That 
makes about seventy.” 

“TI will give you a hundred.” 

“A hundred francs a month?” she repeated in 
surprise. 
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“Yes. Does that suit you?” 

“T should think it does.” 

“You will simply have to look after me, to take 
care of my things, my linen and clothes, and do my 
room.” 

“IT understand, monsieur.” 

“When will you come?” 

“To-morrow, if you wish. After what has hap- 
pened here, I’Il go and find the mayor, and I’II leave 
without notice.” 

Mariolle took two louis from his pocket, and gave 
them her, saying: 

“That is to seal the agreement.” 

Her face lit up with pleasure, and she said in a 
tone of decision: 

“I shall be at your house to-morrow, before noon, 
monsieur.” 


II 


followed by a peasant bringing her trunk on 

a barrow. Mariolle had got rid of one of 

his old women, compensating her generously, and 

the newcomer took possession of a little room on the 
second floor, next door to the cook. 

When she presented herself before her master, 
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she seemed to him a little different from the Elisa- 
beth of Marlotte. She was less expansive, more 
humble, having become the servant of the gentleman 
with whom she had struck up almost a modest 
friendship, in the mn arbour. 

He told her in a few words what she would have 
to do. She listened carefully, settled down, and got 
on with her work. 

A week went by without bringing an appreciable 
change to Mariolle’s soul. 

He noticed only that he was not so much away 
from the house, for he had no pretext left for his 
walks to Marlotte, and perhaps his dwelling seemed 
less melancholy than during the first days there. 
The hottest fever of his grief grew a little less tur- 
bulent, as all things do, but im the place of this burn- 
ing malady there came an unconquerable feeling of 
sorrow, one of those profound melancholias which 
resemble chronic, slow diseases that often terminate 
in death. All his old activity, all the curiosity of his 
mind, all his interest in things, which had hitherto 
occupied and amused him, had died, and were re- 
placed by a disgust with everything and an mvin- 
cible supineness which did not even leave him 
strength to get up and go out. He hardly ever left 
the -house, going from drawing-room to hammock, 
from hammock to drawing-room. His chief distrac- 
tions consisted in watching the Loing flow past and 
the fisherman cast his net. 

After the first days of reserve and restraint, 
Elisabeth grew a little bolder, and noticing, with 
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her feminine instinct, the constant dejection of her 
master, she asked him sometimes, when the other 
servant was not present: 

“Is monsieur very bored?” 

“Yes, awfully,” he replied resignedly. 

“Monsieur ought to go for walks.” 

“That would not amuse me any better.’ 

She was full of discreet, devoted attentions to- 
wards him. Every morning, as he entered the 
drawing-room, he found it full of flowers and fragrant 
as a conservatory. Assuredly Elisabeth took toll of 
the rambles of the village children, who brought her 
back primroses, violets, and golden broom from the. 
woods, and also from the little village garden in 
which the countrywomen watered their few plants 
in the evenings. In his despair and torpor of misery, 
he was grateful to her, affectionately grateful, for 
her thoughtful gratitude towards him, and for the 
trouble he saw her always taking to be kind to him 
in little ways. 

He fancied too that she was getting prettier, better 
dressed; that her face was paler and more, so to say, 
refined. He even noticed one day, as she brought him 
his tea, that her hands were no longer a servant’s, 
but a lady’s, with well-kept, irreproachably clean 
nails. Another time he observed that she was wearing 
a pair of almost smart shoes. Then, one afternoon, 
she went up to her room and came down again in a 
charming little grey dress, simple and in perfect taste. 

“Why, what a coquette you are becoming, Elisa- 
beth,” he exclaimed as he caught sight of her. 
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She reddened to the eyes, and stammered: 

“1? Not at all, monsieur. I am dressing a little 
better, because I have a little more money.” 

“Where did you buy that dress?” 

“I made it myself, monsieur.” , 

“You made it? But when? I see you busy at 
work all-day long in the house.” 

“Why, in the evenings, monsieur.” 

“Where did you get the material? And who did 
the cutting-out for you?” 

She told him how the draper of Montigny had 
brought her samples from Fontainebleau. She had 
chosen the stuff, and paid for the goods with the two 
louis Mariolle had given her as earnest-money. As 
for the cut and the style, that presented no difficulty 
to her, as she had worked for four years, with her 
mother, for a dressmaker’s shop. 

He could not help saying: 

“Tt suits you very well. You look very nice.” 

She crimsoned again to the roots of her hair. 

When she had gone, he asked himself: “Is she, by 
any chance, in love with me?” He pondered on it, 
hesitated, suspected, and ended by convincing him- 
self that, after all, tt was quite possible. He had 
been kind, compassionate, helpful, almost friendly. — 
What was there surprising in the girl’s falling in love 
with her master after all he had done for her? And 
the thought was not displeasing to him, for she was 
really a nice little thing, with nothing of the servant 
about her. His male vanity, so bruised, wounded, 
torn and crushed by another woman, felt flattered, 
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relieved, almost comforted. It was a compensation, 
very slight, imperceptible, in fact, but a compen- 
sation none the less, for, when love comes to a 
person, wherever it may come from, it means that 
that person is capable of inspiring it. His subcon- 
scious egoism was also satisfied. It would engage 
his attention, and might perhaps do him a little 
good, to watch that little heart come to life and 
beat for him. The idea of sending the child away 
never occurred to him, to preserve her from the peril 
he was himself suffering from so cruelly, to have more 
mercy on her than another had had on him, for no 
trace of compassion is ever mingled with sentimental 
trace of conquests. 

So he watched her, and soon found that he had 
not been mistaken. Every day little details revealed 
it more plainly to him. As she touched him one 
morning while serving at table, he caught an odour 
of scent from her clothes, cheap scent, supplied also, 
no doubt, by the draper, or by the chemist. There- 
upon he made her a present of a bottle of chypre 
toilet-water which he had long adopted for his own 
use when washing, and of which he always carried a 
supply. He offered her also good soap, dentifrice, and 
face powder. Subtly he assisted the transformation, 
every day more obvious and more complete, follow- 
ing it with an eye both inquisitive and flattered. 

While remaining his loyal and discreet servant, 
she was becoming a passionate woman, deep:in love, 
and all the instincts of coquetry were innocently 
unfolding in her. 
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He himself was quite pleasantly fond of her. He 
was amused, touched, and grateful. He played with 
her growing affection as one plays, in hours of sad- 
ness, with everything that promises distraction. 
He felt no attraction towards her save the vague 
desire which drives any man towards any prepos- 
sessing woman, were she a pretty servant-girl or a 
peasant in the mould of a goddess, a sort of rustic 
Venus. He was above all attracted to her by the 
womanliness he found in her. He had a need of this, 
a vague, irresistible need which really came from the 
other woman, the woman he loved, who had aroused 
in him the unconquerable and mysterious taste for 
the nature, presence, and contact of women, for the 
subtle aroma, ideal or sensual, which every charming 
creature, whether aristocrat or of the people, an 
Oriental savage with large black eyes or a quick- 
witted blue-eyed girl from the North, sends out to 
all men in whom there still survives the immemorial 
attraction to the feminine. 

This loving attention, ceaseless, caressing, and 
secret, perceptible rather than visible, wrapped his 
wound in a sort of insulating layer of cotton-wool 
which made it a little less sensitive to the returns of 
his agonies. They still existed, however, crawling 
and hovering like flies round a sore. It was enough - 
for one of them to settle on it for his sufferings to 
begin again. As he had forbidden his address to be 
given, his friends respected his flight, and he was 
above all tormented by the absence of news and 
information. From time to time he read in a paper 
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the names of Lamarthe or Massival in the list of 
people present at a big dinner party or attending a 
big reception. One day he perceived that of Mme. 
de Burne, quoted as one of the most elegant, pretti- 
est, and best-dressed women at the ball at the Aus- 
trian Embassy. A shudder ran through him from 
head to foot. The name of the Comte de Bernhaus 
appeared a few lines lower down. And till evening 
Mariolle’s heart was torn by a return of his jealousy, 
The attachment, he suspected, was now hardly a 
matter of doubt to him! It was one of those im- 
aginary convictions, more harassing than the known 
fact, for one is never rid of it and never cured of it. 

Unable any longer to bear his ignorance of every- 
thing and the uncertainty of his suspicions, he made 
up his mind to write to Lamarthe, who, knowing 
him well enough to guess at his misery of mind, 
might perhaps answer his conjectures, even without 
being questioned. 

One evening, then, by the lamplight, he drew up 
this letter, a long, adroit, vaguely sad affair, full of 
dissimulated questions and lyrical outbursts on the 
beauty of spring in the country. 

Four days later, as he received his mail, he recog- 
nised at the first glance the novelist’s firm, upright 
writing. 

Lamarthe sent him a thousand pieces of heart- 
breaking information, of great importance to his 
suffering. He spoke with equal emphasis of a crowd 
of people, but, without giving more details about 
Mme. de Burne and the Comte de Bernhaus than 
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about anyone else, he seemed to pass them in review 
by one of those tricks of style familiar to him, which 
led the attention just to the point where he desired 
to bring it, without revealing his aim in any way. 

The net result of the letter was to say that all 
Mariolle’s suspicions were at least well founded. 
His fears:would be realised to-morrow, if they had 
not been yesterday. 

The life of his former mistress was still the same, 
hectic, brilliant, and worldly. There had been a 
little talk of him since his disappearance, in the 
fashion in which people do talk of those who have 
disappeared, with indifferent curiosity. He was 
thought to be very far away, and it was supposed 
that he had left because he was weary of Paris. 

After getting this letter, he remained lying in his 
hammock until evening. Then he could not eat any 
dinner; he could not sleep; he was feverish in the 
night. Next morning he felt so tired, so downcast, 
so disgusted with the monotonous days he was spend- 
ing between the deep, silent forest, now dark with 
verdure, and the irritating little brook which flowed 
under his windows, that he did not leave his bed. 

When Elisabeth came in, at the first sound of the 
bell, and saw him still m bed, she halted in surprise, 
standing in the doorway, grown suddenly pale. 

“Ts monsieur ill?” she asked. 

“Yes, a little.” 

“Am I to send for the doctor?” 

“No, I often get these little disorders.” 

“What am I to do for monsieur?” 
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He ordered his daily bath, eggs only for lunch, 
and tea to be ready all day long. But at about one 
o'clock in the afternooon he had such a violent fit of 
boredom that he wanted to get up. Elisabeth, whom 
he was constantly summoning with the nervous 
frenzy of an invalid who is not really ill, kept coming 
in, uneasy and melancholy, eager to be useful and 
helpful, to look after him and make him well. Seeing 
his nervous agitation, she proposed, blushing at her 
own boldness, that she should read to him. 

“Do you read well?” he asked. 

“Yes, monsieur; at school in town I won all the 
reading prizes, and I have read so many novels to my 
mother that now I don’t even know the names of 
them.” 

He was seized with a feeling of curiosity, and sent 
her off to the studio to find his favourite among the 
books which he had sent to him: Manon Lescaut. 

Then she helped him to sit up in bed, arranged 
two pillows behind his back, took a chair, and began. 
She did indeed read well, very well, endowed with a 
sort of special gift for right accentuation and intel- 
ligent pronunciation. She took an interest, from the 
beginning, in her reading, and went into the story 
with such emotion that he occasionally interrupted 
her in order to ask questions and talk to her a little. 

Through the open window, there entered, on the 
warm breeze Jaden with the odour of leaves, the 
songs, trills and cadenzas of nightingales making 
music round their mates, in all the trees in the coun-| 
try, at this season of love’s return. 
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André watched the girl, who also had her anxieties; 
with shining eyes she was following the adventure 
unfolded from page to page. 

To his questions she replied with an inborn knowl- 
edge of the things of love and passion, mtuitive 
knowledge yet a trifle uncertam in its plebeian 
ignorance. “The wench would become intelligent 
and acute,” he thought, “if she were educated.” 

The feminine charm of her, that he had already 
felt, really did him good on this warm, quiet after- 
noon, and mingled strangely in his mind with the 
charm, so mysterious and powerful, of Manon, the 
woman who brings to our hearts the strangest flavour 
of womanhood ever evoked by human art. 

He was soothed by her voice, charmed by the 
story he knew so well, yet which was always new. 
He dreamed of a mistress as flighty and seductive as 
Des Grieux’, faithless and constant, human and 
tempting even in his vilest failings, created to bring 
out all a man’s tenderness and anger, affection and 
passionate hatred, jealousy and desire. 

Ah! If the woman he had left had only had in her 
veins the enamoured sensual treachery of that in- 
furiating courtesan, perhaps he would never have 
gone! Manon deceived, but she loved; she lied, but 
she gave herself! 

After this day of idleness, Mariolle gradually 
sank, as evening came on, into a sort of reverie in 
which all these women were confused together. 

Having incurred no fatigue since the previous 
day, and, indeed, not having moved at all, his sleep 
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was light, and he was worried by a strange noise in 
the house. 

Once or twice before, at night, he fancied he 
could make out faint footsteps and movements on 
the ground floor, not immediately underneath him, 
but in the little rooms connected with the kitchen: 
the Imen closet and the bathroom. He had taken 
no precautions about it. 

But to-night, weary of lying in bed and knowing 
that he would not be able to get to sleep again for a 
Jong time, he listened carefully, and made out inex- 
plicable rattlings and a sort of splashing noise. He 
decided to go and look, lit his candle, and looked at 
the time: it was barely ten. He dressed, put a 
revolver in his pocket, and descended with cat-like 
tread, with infinite precautions. 

Entering the kitchen, he percetved with amaze- 
ment that the stove was lit. There were no more 
sounds; then he thought he noticed something stir- 
ring in the bathroom, a tiny, whitewashed room 
containing nothing but the bath. 

He went to it, noiselessly turned the key, and, 
suddenly pushing the door open, he perceived, lying 
full length in the water, with floating arms, and the 
breasts just breaking the surface with their blos- 
soms, the prettiest woman’s body he had ever seen 
in his life. 

Unable to escape, she uttered a cry of frenzy. 

He was already on his knees beside the bath, 
devouring her with his burning eyes, his mouth 
thrust towards her. 
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She understood, and, suddenly raising her dripping 
arms, Elisabeth clasped them behind her master’s 
head. 


Ill 


‘ X JHEN she appeared next day, bringing his 
tea, and their eyes met, she fell to trem- 
bling so violently that the cup several 

times rang against the sugar-bowl. 

Mariolle went up to her, took the tray from her 
hands, put it down on the table, and said to her, as 
she kissed his eyelids: 

“Look at me, little one.” 

She looked at him, her eyelashes full of tears. 

‘I don’t want you to cry,” he went on. 

As he was clasping her to him, he felt her shiver 
from head to foot, and she murmured: “Oh! my 
God!” He realised that it was not grief, it was not 
regret, It was not remorse, that caused her to stam- 
mer these three words, but happiness, true happi- 
ness. He was aware of a strange, egoistical sense of 
contentment, physical rather than moral, at feeling 
this little creature who loved him pressed against 
his bosom. He thanked her for it, as a wounded 
man by the roadside would, thank a passing woman 
who helped him; he thanked her for it with all his 
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bruised heart, betrayed in its futile impulses, starv- 
ing for love through the indifference of another 
“woman; and, in the depths of his heart, he pitied 
her a little. Watching her thus, pale and tearful, 
her eyes on fire with love, he said to himself suddenly: 
“Why, she is beautiful! How quickly a woman 
changes and becomes that which she must be, ac- 
cording to the desires of her soul or the necessities 
of life!” 

“Sit down,” he said to her. 

She sat down. He took her hands, the poor hands 
of a working-girl, which had become white and deli- 
cate for his sake, and very gently, in subtle phrases, 
he spoke to her of the attitude they must maintain 
towards one another. She was no longer his servant, 
but was to retain something of the appearance of 
being so, in order not to cause a scandal in the village. 
She was to live at his side, like a governess, and was 
often to read to him, as this would serve as a pretext 
for this new situation. In time even, when her func- 
tions as a reader had become firmly established, he 
would have her take her meals at table with him. 

When he had ended, she replied simply: 

“No, monsieur; I am your servant, and [Il re- 
main your servant. I don’t want people to talk, and 
find out what has happened.” 

She did not yield, though he imsisted strongly; 
and when he had drunk his tea, she took the tray 
away, while he followed her with a tender light in 
his eyes. 

When she had gone, he reflected: “She is a woman. 
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All women’ are alike when they please us. I have 
made my servant my mistress. She is pretty, and 
may become charming! At all events, she is younger 
and fresher than society women or cocottes. After 
all, what has that to do with it? Are not many 
famous actresses janitors’ daughters? Yet they are 
recerved everywhere as ladies, they are adored like | 
the heroines of romance, and princes treat them like 
queens. Is this because of their talent, which is 
often doubtful, or their beauty, which is often de- 
batable? No. But a woman, in fact, always takes 
the position she can impose on others thanks to the 
illusion she is able to produce.” 

That day he went for a long walk, and, although 
he still felt the same pain at the bottom of his heart, 
and though his limbs were as heavy as though grief 
had relaxed all the springs of his energy, something 
chirped inside him like the song of a little bird. He 
was less alone, less lost, less forsaken. The forest 
seemed less deserted, less silent, and less empty. 
And he came home eager to see Elisabeth come 
forward smiling at his approach, her eyes full of 
tender affection. 

For nearly a month it was a real idyll there, 
beside the little brook. Mariolle was loved as per- 
haps very few men have been, in a wild, animal 
fashion, like a child by its mother, or a hunter by 
his dog. 

He was everything to her, earth and heaven, 
pleasure and happiness. He answered to all her 
ardent, innocent feminine hopes, giving her in one 
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kiss all the ecstasy she could experience. He was 
the only object in her eyes, her soul, her heart, and 
her flesh; she was intoxicated like a boy drinking 
wine for the first time. He fell asleep in her arms, 
and woke at her caresses; she bound herself to him 
in an unbelievable frenzy of surrender. Surprised 
and charmed, he relished this absolute oblation, 
and had the impression that this was love drunk at 
its very source, from the lips of nature. 

Yet he still remained sad, sad and disillusioned in 
a profound, unceasing fashion. He liked his little 
mistress, but there was another woman who was 
lacking. And when he walked in the meadows, on 
the banks of the Loing, wondering: “‘Why this 
load of care which will not leave me?” he experienced, 
as soon as the thought of Paris returned to him, 
such an intolerable feelmg of nervous exhaustion 
that he went back home in order not to be alone 
any longer. 

Then he would swing in the hammock, and Elisa- 
beth would sit on a folding chair and read. And 
while he listened and looked at her, he would recall 
the conversations in his friend’s drawing-room, when 
he spent the evenings alone with her. At these 
times his eyelids grew moist with an abominable 
longing to cry; such an aching sense of regret would 
tug at his heart that again and again he felt an un- 
bearable desire to go away at once, return to Paris, 
or go away for ever. 

Seeing him gloomy and melancholy, Elisabeth 
would ask: 
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“Are you suffering? I feel there are tears in your 
eyes.” 

And he would answer: 

“Kiss me, little one; you would not understand.” 

She would kiss him, with an uneasy presentiment 
of some drama of which she was in ignorance. But 
he, forgetting a little under her caresses, would think: 
‘“‘Ah! for a woman who should be both these, with 
the love of the one and the charm of the other! 
Why can a man never find what he dreams of, and 
never meet anything but approximations?’ 

Soothed by the monotonous sound of her voice, to 
which he did not listen, he pondered indefinitely 
upon all the qualities in his deserted mistress which 
had charmed him, conquered him, and won him. 
Obsessed by the memory of her, by her imag- 
inary presence, which haunted him as a phantom 
haunting a visionary, he said to himself: “Am I a 
damned soul who will never be freed from her?” 

He began to go for long walks once again, wander- 
ing through the thickets, with a vague hope of losing. 
her somewhere, at the bottom of a ravine, behind a 
rock, In some copse, as a man, in order to rid himself 
of a faithful beast which he does not want to kill, 
tries to lose it on a long journey. 

One day, at the end of one of these walks, he came 
back to the land of the Beeches. It was now a dark 
forest, almost black, with impenetrable foliage. He 
walked beneath the immense, damp, profound arch, 
regretting the light, green, sunny cloud of little, 
newly opened leaves; as he walked town a narrow 
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path, he halted in amazement before two intertwin- 
ing trees. 

__No stronger or more affecting image of his love 
could have struck his eyes and his soul: a sturdy 
beech embracing a slender oak. 

Like a frantic lover, with strong, tortured body, 
the beech thrust out two writhing, formidable 
branches, like arms, clasping the trunk of the oak in 
them as they bent back to the parent tree. The oak, 
held thus in close embrace, thrust its straight, 
smooth, slender, disdainful-looking column towards 
the sky, well above the brow of its aggressor. But 
despite its flight into space, the haughty flight of an 
outraged creature, it bore in its flank the two deep, 
Iong-since healed scars of the grooves which the 
irresistible branches of the beech had hollowed in 
the bark. For ever welded by these closed wounds 
they grew together, mingling their sap, and in the 
veins of the violated tree the blood of the conqueror 
tree flowed and ascended to the very summit. 

Mariolle sat down to have a longer look at them. 
To his sick soul they became symbolical, terrifying 
and superb, these two motionless wrestlers telling to 
every passer-by the eternal story of their love. 

Then he went on his way, still more melancholy, 
and suddenly, as he walked slowly along with down- 
cast eyes, he noticed, hidden in the grass, stained 
with the mud and rain of time, an old telegram, 
thrown away or lost by some traveller. He stopped. 
What pleasant or painful message had this piece of 
blue paper at his feet brought to some heart? 
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He could not help picking it up, and, with in- 
quisitive, disdainful fingers, he unfolded it. It was 
still possible to read something like: “Come... 
me... four o’clock.”” The names had been effaced 
by the dampness of the path. 

Memories assailed him, cruel and delicious, of all 
the telegrams he had received from her, sometimes 
to fix the time of a meeting, sometimes to tell him 
that she could not come. Never had anything 
caused him more emotion, made him quiver more 
violently, stopped the beating of his poor heart so 
abruptly or set it gong more strongly, than the sight 
of those harbingers of feverish hope or utter despair. 

He stood almost helpless with misery at the 
thought that he would never again tear open their 
fellows. 

Once again he wondered how she had been feeling 
since he had left her. Had she suffered, regrettng 
the friend her indifference had driven away, or had 
she acquiesced in his desertion, wounded only in her 
vanity? 

His eagerness to know became so violent and 
tormenting that a bold, strange idea, still tentative, 
arose in him. He took the road to Fontainebleau. 
Reaching the town, he went to the telegraph office, 
his mind wavering in hesitation, and quivering with 
anxiety. But a force, an irresistible force proceeding 
from his heart, seemed to drive him on. 

With a shaking hand he laid a printed form upon 
the table, and wrote, after the name and address of 
Mme. Michéle de Burne: 
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“T should so much like to know what you think 
of me! I can forget nothing. 
“ANDRE MARIOLLE. 
“Montigny.” 

He went out at once, took a cab, and returned to 
Montigny, worried and distressed at what he had 
done, and already regretting it. 

He had calculated that, if she deigned to reply, 
he would get her letter two days later; but he did 
not leave his villa next day, in fear and hope of re- 
ceiving a telegram from her. 

He was swinging in the hammock under the limes 
on the terrace, at about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, when Elisabeth came to inform him that a 
lady wanted to speak to him. 

The shock was so great that it took his breath 
away for a moment, and he walked towards the 
house with shaking limbs and a beating heart. Yet 
he did not really hope that it was she. 

When he opened the drawing-room door, Mme. 
_ de Burne, who was sitting on a sofa, rose and, smiling 
a somewhat reserved smile, with a slight constraint in 
her face and her attitude, held out her hand to him, 
saying: 

“T have come to get your news, as the telegram 
did not give me very full details.” 

He had gone so pale in her presence that there was 
a gleam of pleasure in her eyes; he remained so 
oppressed with emotion that he could not yet speak, 
and merely held to his lips the hand she had offered 
him. 
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“My God, how kind you are!” he said at last. 

“No, I’m not; but I don’t forget my friends, and 
I am anxious about one of them.” | 

She stared him full in the face, profoundly, with . 
the first scrutiny of a woman who takes everyone 
unawares, and searches their minds to the roots, 
unveiling all pretences. She was doubtless satisfied, 
for her face brightened into a smile. 

“Your hermitage is nice,” she went on. “Are 
you happy here?” 

“No, madame.” 

“How can that be? In this pretty country, in 
this beautiful forest, on this charming little brook? 
Why, you ought to be perfectly calm and contented 
here?” 

“No, madame.” 

“Why not?” 

““Because one does not forget.” 

“‘And is it mdispensable for you to forget some- 
thing in order to be happy?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“May I know what?” 

“You do know.” 

“And what then? .. .” 

“Well, then, I am very miserable.” 

“T guessed that when I got your telegram,” she 
said, with a pitiful self-conceit, “and that is why I 
came, with the resolved intention of going away at 
once if I had been mistaken.” 

After a short pause, she added: 

“Since I am not going back immediately, may I 
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make a tour of your property? There is a little alley 
of limes, over there, which looks delightful. We 
shall get more fresh air there than in this drawing- 
room.” 

They went out. She was wearing a mauve frock 
which at once harmonised so completely with the 
verdure of the trees.and the blue sky, that her ap- 
pearance was amazing to him, like an apparition, 
attractive and charming in a new and unexpected 
way. Her tall, supple figure, her face, so delicate 
and fresh, the little golden torch of hair under the 
large hat, also mauve, lightly haloed by a long 
ostrich feather curled round it, her slender arms, 
her hands holding her closed sunshade obliquely in 
front of her, and her rather upright carriage, proud 
and disdainful, introduced a touch of the abnormal, 
the unexpected, the exotic, into the little country 
garden, the strange, delicious impression of a figure 
in a fairy-tale, a dream, a print, a Watteau-esque 
picture, walking out of the imagination of a poet or 
an artist to pay a visit to the country, on a freakish 
impulse, just to show how beautiful she was. 

Mariolle, gazing at her with his spirit shaken to 
its depths in a return of all his passion for her, 
recalled the two women he had seen in the streets of 
Montigny. 

‘Who was the little creature who opened the door 
to me?” said she. 

“My maid.” 

“*She doesn’t look like . . . a servant.” 

“No. She really is a very nice girl.” 
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“Where did you find her?” 

“Quite close at hand, in an artist’s hotel where 
the customers were threatening her virtue.” 

“Which you preserved?” 

“Which I preserved,” he answered with a blush. 

“To your own advantage, perhaps?” 

“Yes, certainly to my own advantage, for I prefer 
to see a pretty face about me than an ugly one.” 

“And is that all she has brought to you?” ~ 

“‘She has perhaps also brought me an irresistible 
need of seeing you again, for every woman, when 
she attracts my eyes, even for a second, casts my 
thoughts back towards you.” 

“That’s a very adroit remark of yours! And 
does she love her preserver?”’ 

He blushed more deeply. With the rapidity of a 
passing flash of lightning, the conviction that jeal- 
ousy is always a potent stimulant of a woman’s 
heart caused him to make up his mind not to conceal 
more than a part of the truth. Accordingly he re- 
plied, with some hesitation: 

“T have no idea. It is possible. She has been full 
of attentions and solicitude for me.” 

A faint spasm of vexation caused Mme. de Burne 
to murmur: 

“And what about yourself?” 

“Nothing could divert me from you,” he said, 
fixing upon her a pair of eyes ablaze with love. 

This too was very adroit, but she did not notice 
it this time, so fully convinced was she that this 
sentence must be the expression of an incontrovert- 
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ible truth. Could a woman like herself have any 
doubts of it? She at any rate had none and, satis- 
fied, dismissed Elisabeth from her thoughts. 

They sat down in two deck-chairs, in the shade of 
the lime-trees, overlooking the flowing water. 

“What can you have been thinking of me?” he 
asked. . 

“That you were very unhappy.” 

“Through my own fault, or yours?” 

“Through our fault.” 

“And what then?” 

“Then, feeling that you were very excited, very 
much above yourself, I reflected that the wisest plan 
was to let you first of all grow calm. And I waited.” 

“What were you waiting for?” 

“A word from you. I got it, and hereI am. Now 
we are going to talk like serious people. So you 
still love me? . . . I don’t ask that question as a 
coquette . . . I ask it as a friend.” 

“T still love you.” 

“And what claims do you make?” 

“How do I know? I am in your hands.” 

“Oh! my ideas are perfectly clear, but I won’t 
tell you them without knowing yours. Talk about 
yourself, about what has been going on in your heart 
and mind since you ran away.” 

“TI have been thinking of you; I have done prac- 
tically nothing else.” 

“Yes, but how? In what way? With what con- 
clusions?” 

He told her of his determination to cure himself 
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of her, of his flight, of his arrival at this great forest, 
in. which he had found nothing but her, his days 
haunted with memories, his nights harassed by 
jealousy; he told her all, in perfect good faith, ex- 
cept for the love of Elisabeth, whose name he did 
not mention. 

She listened to him, certain that he was not lying, 
convinced of it more by her presentiment of her own 
mastery over him than by the sincerity of his voice, 
and delighted at her conquest and recovery of him, 
for she was very fond of him, in spite of everything. 

The interminable situation drove him to despair; 
he was emboldened, after all the thought he had 
given to it, to speak of the thing that had brought 
him so much suffering, and once again he lavished 
reproaches on her for the inability to love him which 
had fallen upon her: he spoke in a strain of pas- 
sionate lyricism, but without anger or bitterness, 
disgusted and defeated by fate. 

“Others have not the gift of pleasing,” he re- 
peated; “but as for you, you have not the gift of lov- 
ing.” 

She interrupted him with animation, full of reasons 
and arguments. 

“At least I have the gift of being constant,” she 
said. ‘“‘Would you be less unhappy if, after having 
adored you for ten months, I had fallen in love to- 
day with another man?” 

“Then is it impossible for a woman only to love 
one man?” he exclaimed. 

But she answered vigorously: 
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“One cannot love for ever; one can only be faith- 
_ ful. Do you believe that the wild delirium of the 
senses lasts for years? No, no. As for the majority 
of women of violent passions and caprices, whether 
long or short-lived, the simple truth is that they put 
their lives into romances. The heroes are different, 
the circumstances and turns of fortune new and 
unforeseen, the conclusions vary. It is amusing 
and diverting for the women, I admit, for their emo- 
tions at the beginning, the middle, and the end 
are renewed on every occasion. But when it is 
over, it is over . . . for the man. . . . Do you un- 
derstand?” 

“Yes, there is something in that. But I don’t see 
what you are driving at.” 

“At this: there is no passion which lasts very 
long, I mean no burning, torturing passion like the 
one you are suffering from now. It is the acute stage 
of a disease, and I have made it painful, very painful, 
I know and feel that, as a result of . . . the aridity 
of my love and the paralysis of my generosity. But 
that stage will pass, for it cannot last for ever.” 

She paused. Anxiously he inquired: 

“And then?” 

“Then, I consider that for a reasonable, calm 
woman like myself, you may become an entirely 
agreeable lover, for you have plenty of tact. You 
would make, on the other hand, a perfectly awful 
husband. But there is no such thing, there can be 
no such thing, as a good husband.” 

Surprised, and a little hurt, he asked: 
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“Why keep a lover who is not loved, or is no 
longer loved?” 

“T love in my own way, my dear,” she replied 
eagerly. “I love in a dry way, but I love.” 

“You have a particularly strong need of people to 
love you, and to show it,” he replied resignedly. 

“That is true,” she replied. “I adore that. But 
my heart needs a secret comrade. This vain taste 
for public homage does not prevent me from being 
able to be devoted and faithful, and from believing — 
that I could give a man an intimate something that 
no other should have: my loyal affection, the sincere 
attachment of my heart, the complete, secret trust 
of my soul, and receive from him in exchange all his 
loving tenderness, the feeling, so rare and sweet, of 
not being quite alone in the world. That is not love 
as you mean but it is worth something!” 

He bent over her, trembling with excitement, and 
stammered: 

“Would you like me to be that man?” 

“Yes, a little later, when you feel less hurt. And 
while you wait, be resigned to suffering a little, be- 
cause of me, from time to time. You will get better. 
And since you will suffer anyhow, it is better that 
it should be near me than far away, isn’t it?” 

Her smile seemed to say: “Now do have a little 
confidence,” and, as she saw him quivering with 
passion, she felt, in the whole of her body, a sort of — 
sense of well-being, of contentment, which made her 
happy in her way, as a hawk is happy when it stoops 
upon its fascinated prey. 
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“When will you come back?” she asked. 

“Why .. . to-morrow,” he replied. 
~ “Very well, to-morrow. Will you come and dine 
with me?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“T must be going soon,” she said, looking at the 
watch, concealed in the handle of her sunshade. 

“Oh! why so early?” 

“Because I am catching the five o’clock train. 
Several people are coming to dinner, the Princesse 
de Malten, Bernhaus, Lamarthe, Massival, Maltry, 
and a new man, M. de Charlaine, the explorer who 
is just home after a wonderful journey in Upper’ 
Cambodia. Everyone is talking about him.” 

Mariolle felt a brief pang at the heart. All these 
names, one after the other, hurt him, like wasp- 
stings. They dealt poison. 

- “Then would you like to go at once,” he said, 
“and we will go part of the way together, through 
the forest?” 

“Gladly. But first of all give me a cup of tea and 
a little toast.” 

When tea was ready to be brought, Phaabars 
could not be found. 

“She is out,” said the cook. 

Mme. de Burne was not surprised. How, indeed, 
could she have been frightened by this servant, now? 

They got into the Iandau waiting at the gate, and 
Mariolle made the driver take a route which was a 
little longer, but which passed close to the Gorge- 
aux-Loups. 
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When they were under the lofty foliage, which 
spread its calm shade, its enfolding coolness, and 
ths songs of nightingales, she was caught by the 
inexpressible sensation with which the all-powerful 
and mysterious beauty of the world affects the body 
through the eyes. 

“Oh! how lovely it is!” she said; “how beautiful, 
and good, and restful!” 

She breathed the air with the happiness and deep 
feelings of a sinner at communion, thrilled to a 
softened sense of compassion. And she put her hand 
on André’s, 

But he thought: “Ah, yes! nature is still Mont 
Saint-Michel”; for before his eyes, in a vision, ran 
a train on its way to Paris. He took her as far as the 
station, 

As she left him, she said: 

“Till eight o’clock to-morrow.” 

“Till eight o’clock to-morrow, madame.” 

She left him, radiant; and he returned home in 
the landau, pleased, and very happy, but still tor- 
mented, for it was not all over, 

But why struggle? He could do so no longer. 
She delighted him by a charm he could not under- 
stand, and which was stronger than everything. 
Fleeing from her did not deliver him, did not separate 
him from her, but deprived him of her in an unbear- 
able way, whereas, if he succeeded in becoming a 
little resigned to his fate, he would at least have as 
much of her as she had promised to him, for she 
never lied, 
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The horses trotted on under the trees, and he 
_Teflected that throughout the whole interview she 
had never had the thought or impulse to offer him 
her lips a single time. She was the same as ever. 
No part of her would ever change, and for ever, 
perhaps, he would suffer through her, in the same 
-way. The remembrance of the cruel hours he had 
already spent, the hours of waiting, with the intol- 
erable knowledge that he would never be able to 
excite her passion, gripped his heart again, giving him 
a presentiment and dread of the struggles to come, 
of similar agonies to-morrow. Yet he was resigned to 
suffer anything rather than lose her again, resigned 
to suffer in his vems an eternal desire which had 
grown into a sort of ferocious appetite, never sated, 
burning his flesh. 

The fits of rage he had so often felt when return- 
ing alone from Auteuil were beginning again already; 
his body was trembling in the Iandau, which was 
passing beneath the coolness of the tall trees, when 
suddenly the thought of Elisabeth waiting for him, 

fresh too, and young and pretty, with her heart full 
of love and her mouth fuil of kisses, brought a calmer 
feeling. In a short time he would hold her in his 
arms, and, with closed eyes, deceiving himself as one 
deceives others, confusing, in the intoxication of his 
embrace, the woman he loved with the woman he 
_was loved by, he would possess them both. Even 
at this very moment he had a fancy for her, the grate- 
ful affection of the body and soul which the sensation 
of a love inspired by oneself and a pleasure shared 
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always gives to the human animal. Might not this 
child he had seduced become, to his parched and 
arid love, the little spring found at the evening halt, 
the hope of cold water which sustains the energy of 
the traveller in the desert? 

But when he reached his house, and the girl had 
not reappeared, he was afraid, grew anxious, and 
said to the other servant: 

“Are you sure she went out?” 

“Yes, monsieur.” 

He went out too, hoping to meet her. 

When he had gone a few paces, before turning into 
the road leading along the valley, he perceived 
in front of him the old church, a broad, low build- 
ing with a short steeple, huddled on a Iittle hill, 
brooding over its little village like a hen over her 
chicks. 

A suspicion, a presentiment, urged him on. Does 
any man know the strange suspicions which may 
come to life in a woman’s heart? What had she — 
thought, what had she understood? Where should 
she have taken refuge, if not there, if a shadow of 
the truth had passed before her eyes? 

The church was very dark, for evening was draw- 
ing on. Only the little lamp at the end of its chain 
revealed, in the tabernacle, the ideal presence of the 
divine Consoler. Softly Mariolle walked past the 
pews. When he had come near the chancel, he per- 
cetved a woman on her knees, her face in her hands. 
He went up to her, recognised her, and touched her 
shoulder. They were alone. 
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She gave a great start as she turned her head. 
She was crying. 

“What is the matter?” he said. 

“T understood,” she murmured. ‘You are here 
because she hurt you. She came to fetch you.” 

His grief also was rising now, in its turn, 

“You are wrong, little one,” he stammered. “It 
is true I am going back to Paris, but I am taking you 
with me.” 

“That isn’t true, that isn’t true,” she repeated, 


incredulous. 
“T swear it.” 
“When?” 
“To-morrow.” 
“Oh, God! Oh, God!” she moaned, bursting into 
sobs again. 


He took her by the waist, raised her, took her out, 
led her down the hill, in the gathering dusk of night, 


‘and, when they were on the bank of the stream, he 


made her sit down and sat down beside her. He 


heard her heart beat, her panting breath; afflicted 


with remorse, he held her to him, and whispered 
sweet words he had never said to her before. Melt- 
ing with pity and burning with desire, he said 
scarcely nothing that was not true, and did not de- 
ceive her; surprised himself at what he was saying 
and feeling, he wondered how it was that, while 


_ still quivering with the presence of the other woman 


whose slave he would be eternally, he could thus 
tremble with desire and emotion as he consoled this 
love-lorn girl. 
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He promised to be very fond of her — he did not 
say “love” — and to give her a pretty home near 
him, fit for a lady, with fine furniture and a maid to 
look after her. 

She grew calmer as she listened to him, gradually 
reassured, unable to believe that he would have ill- 
used her so cruelly, and realising, by the tone of his 
voice, that he was sincere. Convinced at last, and 
dazzled by the thought of being a lady, by a vision 
of the low-bred girl, a servant at an inn, suddenly 
becoming the darling of this pleasant, rich man, she 
was intoxicated with desire, gratitude, and pride, 
which mingled with her affection for André. 

Throwing her arms round his neck, and covering 
his face with kisses, she stammered: 

“T love you so! You are the whole of me.” 

Deeply moved, he returned her caresses, mur- 
muring: 

“Dear, dear little one.” 

She had already almost entirely forgotten the arri- 
val of the strange woman who had brought her so 
much grief a few hours before. Yet a trace of sub- 
conscious suspicion still lingered, and she asked in a 
coaxing voice: 

“And you really will love me as you have loved 
me here?” 

He replied stoutly: 

“TI love you as I have loved you here.” 
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